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VISAYAN FOLK-TALES. I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THESE stories are intended to bring before the American public a 
few of the tales related by Visayan parents to their children, or by 
the public story-teller in the market, as the people gather to buy the 
material for the evening meal. It was only toward the close of a 
three years’ stay in the Islands, in one province, and in neighboring 
places, and after a fair acquaintance with Spanish and a little know- 
ledge of the native dialect had enabled us to obtain a closer insight 
into the home life of our pupils than would otherwise have been pos- 
sible, that we ventured upon the collection of these tales, hoping 
that they might prove of interest to people at home. Many of the 
stories were written by our boys and girls as part of their work in 
English composition. Others were prepared by the native teachers, 
some of whom had been well educated by the Spaniards and had 
already learned to write very fair English. Indeed, a few were able, 
at about the time that these stories were written, to pass the civil ser- 
vice examination for appointment as insular teachers. The articles 
on the superstitious beliefs of the people were prepared by one of 
these teachers, so that they might be as nearly correct as possible. 

As might be expected, the stories are often very crude and simple, 
presenting no difficult situations nor intricate plots. Sometimes they 
resemble well-known tales from other lands, although great care has 
been taken to collect only those from original sources. 

The tales here presented were collected during the spring of 1904, 
in the island of Panay, belonging to the Visayan group of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and were obtained in our own class rooms, from na- 
tive teachers and pupils. Mr. Maxfield was stationed at. Iloilo, and 
Mr. Millington at Mandurriao, places five miles apart. We daily 
came in contact with about one thousand pupils. The tales were 
gathered in both places, and were found to be substantially alike, 
the differences being only in petty details. After collecting one 
version, we endeavored to ascertain whether the same narrative was 
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current among natives in other localities of the island. We were 
surprised to discover that they seemed to be known wherever we 
became acquainted with the people and had obtained their confi- 
dence sufficiently to induce them to talk freely. There were often 
variations, but the framework was always the same. If any stories 
were obtained from native teachers who knew Spanish, we have 
always verified them by getting children or natives from other 
places, who knew no Spanish, to relate them, in order to assure our- 
selves that the narrative could not be a mere translation of a Span- 
ish tale. 

We who have collected these stories can claim little credit for any 
more than the mere arrangement of them, as, so far as possible, even 
the wording of the original manuscripts has been retained. Doubt- 
less, much of the interest we have felt in the work is due to our per- 
sonal acquaintance with the writers who put on paper for us these 
simple tales, yet we hope that they will not be wholly unattractive 


to those for whose sake they have been collected. 
B.L. M. 
FEBRUARY, 1906. W. H. M. 


HOW JACKYO BECAME RICH. 


A long time ago there was a young man whose name was Jackyo. 
He was very poor, and by his daily labor could earn barely enough 
for his food and nothing at all for his clothes. He had a little farm 
at some distance from the village in which he lived, and on it raised 
a few poor crops. 

One pleasant afternoon Jackyo started off to visit hisfarm. It was 
late when he reached it, and after he had finished inspecting his 

crops, he turned back homewards. But the bright day had gone and 
‘the sun had set. Night came on quickly, and the way was dark and 
lonely. 

At last he could no longer see the road. Not a star was to be seen, 
and the only sounds he heard were the sad twitterings of the birds 
and soft rustling of the leaves as they were moved by the wind. 

At last he entered a thick forest where the trees were very big. 
“What if I should meet some wild beast,” thought Jackyo ; but he 
added half aloud, “I must learn to be brave and face every danger.” 

It was not long before he was very sure that he could hear a deep 
roar. His heart beat fast, but he walked steadily forward, and soon 
the roar was repeated, this time nearer and more distinctly, and he 
saw in the dim light a great wild ox coming towards him. 

He found a large hole in the trunk of a huge tree. “I will pass 
the night here in this tree,” he said to himself. 
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In a little while an old man appeared. His body was covered with 
coarse hair and he was very ugly. He looked fiercely at Jackyo from 
head to foot and said: “ What are you thinking of to come in here ? 
Do you not know that this is the royal castle of the king of evil spir- 
its?” 

Jackyo became more frightened than before and for a long time he 
could not speak, but at last he stammered: “ Excuse me, sir, but I 
cannot go home on account of the dark night. I pray you to let me 
rest here for a short time.” 

“TI cannot let you stay here, because our king is not willing to help 
any one who does not belong to his kingdom. If he did so, his king- 
dom would be lost. But what is yourname? Do you know how to 
sing?” said the old man. 

“My name is Jackyo, and I know a little bit about singing,” 
replied Jackyo. 

“ Well,” said the old man, “if you know any song, sing for me.” 

Now Jackyo knew but one song, and that was about the names of 
the days of the week except Sunday. He did not like to sing it, but 
the old man urged him, saying: “ If you do not sing, I will cut your 
head off.” So Jackyo began to sing. 

It happened that the king! of the evil spirits, whose name was Men- 
saya, heard Jackyo’s song and was very much interested in it. He 
called a servant, named Macquil, and said: “ Macquil, go downstairs 
and see who is singing down there, and when you find him, bring 
him to me.” 

Jackyo went before the king, bowed to the floor, touching the car- 
pet with his forehead, and stood humbly before the king. 

“Let me hear your song,” said the king. So Jackyo, with great 
respect, sang the only song he knew. Here it is : — 


Mon - day, Tues - day, Wednesday, Thurs -day, Fri - day, Sat - ur- day. 


While he was singing, all the evil spirits in the cave gathered 
around him to hear his song, and Mensaya asked him to sing it over 
and over again. They were all so pleased with it that Mensaya 
ordered Macquil to give Jackyo a large quantity of gold and silver 
as a reward for his beautiful song. 


1 The word here translated “king” is hardly satisfactory, but perhaps nothing 
better can be substituted. Of course the idea “king” has crept in since the 
Spanish conquest. “ Datto” or “chief” might be more satisfactory. What is 
really meant, however, is nothing exactly imaged by these words, but rather a sort 
of “ head-man,” a man more prominent and powerful than others. 
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When the morning came Jackyo returned home, full of joy, and 
became known as the richest man in the village. 


TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 


One day Truth started for the city tofind some work. On his way 
he overtook Falsehood, who was going to the city for the same pur. 
pose. Falsehood asked permission to ride on the horse with Truth, 
and his request was granted. 

On the way they questioned each other as to the sort of work they 
wanted. Truth stated that he intended to be a secretary, so that he 
might always be clean and white. Falsehood declared that he would 
be a cook, because then he would always have plenty of fine things 
to eat. 

As they were riding along, they met a man carrying a corpse to the 
cemetery. He had no one to help him, and Truth, in his great 
pity for the man, jumped off his horse and helped him. After the 
corpse was buried, Truth asked: “ Did you pray for the repose of 
the soul of the dead?” “No,” was the reply, “1 do not know how to 
pray, and I have no money to pay the priest for candles.” Then Truth 
gave the man all the money he had, that he might have prayers said 
for the dead man, and went back to his companion. 

When dinner time came, Falsehood was very angry at finding out 
that Truth had given all his money away, but finally proposed that 
they should go to the river and catch some fish for dinner. When 
they arrived at the river, they found some fish which had been 
caught in a shallow pool near the bank, and caught all they wanted. 
But Truth was very sorry for the fish, and threw his half back into the 
river. Falsehood murmured at him and said: “ It would have been 
better for you to give them to me. If I had known that you would 
throw them into the river, I would not have given you any of them.” 

Then they rode on. As they were going through a thick wood in 
the heart of the mountain they heard a noise as of crying, far away. 
Truth went forward to find what it was, but Falsehood, trembling 
with fear, hid himself close behind his comrade. At last they saw 
seven little eagles in a nest high in a tree. They were crying with 
hunger, and their mother was nowhere to be seen. Truth was sorry 
for them, and killed his horse, giving some of the meat to the young 
eagles, and spreading the rest on the ground beneath the tree, so 
that the mother-bird might find it. 

Falsehood hated his comrade for having killed the horse, because 
now they were obliged to travel on foot. They went down the 
mountain, and entering the city, presented themselves before the 
king, desiring to be taken into his service, the one as secretary and 
the other as cook. The king granted both requests. 
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When Falsehood saw that his former companion sat at the table 
with the king and was always clean and dressed in good clothes, 
while he himself was dirty and had to eat in the kitchen, he was very 
angry and determined to do something to ruin the one whom now he 
hated so bitterly. 

One day the king and queen went to sail onthe sea. As they were 
far from land, the queen dropped her ring overboard. When False- 
hood heard of the accident, he went to the king and said: “My 
Lord, the King, my friend — your secretary —has told me that 
he was endowed with magic powers and is able to find the queen’s 
ring. He says if he does not find it he is willing for you to hang 
him.” 

The king immediately sent for Truth, and said to him: “ Find the 
queen’s ring without delay, or I will have you hanged early to-mor- 
row morning.” 

Truth went down to the shore, but seeing how impossible it would 
be to find the ring, began to weep. A fish came near, and floating 
on top of the water, asked, “‘ Why are you weeping ?”’ 

“T weep,” Truth replied, “because the king will hang me early 
to-morrow morning unless I find the queen’s ring, which has fallen 
into the sea.” 

The fish swam out and got the ring and gave it to Truth. Then 
he said: “I am one of the fishes which you found on the bank of 
the river and threw back into the Wafer: ~ As-you helped me when I 
was in trouble, I am very glad that I have been able to help you now.” 

On another day, Falsehood went to the king and said: “ My Lord 
King, do you remember what I told you the other day ?” 

“Yes,” replied the king, “and I believe you told me the truth, as 
the ring has been found.” 

“Well,” replied Falsehood, “ my friend told me last night that he 
is a great magician and that he is willing for you to hang him in the 
sight of all the people, since it will not hurt him.” 

The king sent for Truth and told him : “ I know what you have said 
to your friend. To-morrow I will have you hanged in the sight of 
all the people, and we will see whether you are the great magician 
you claim to be.” 

That night Truth could not sleep. About midnight, as he was in 
great distress, a spirit suddenly appeared to him and asked what was 
the cause of his grief. Truth related his trouble, and the spirit said : 
“Do not weep. To-morrow morning I will take your form and wear 
your clothes, and let them hang me.” 

The next morning, just at dawn, the spirit put on Truth’s clothes 
and went out to be hanged. Many people came to see the hanging, 
and after it was over, returned to their homes. What was the aston- 
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ishment of the king and those with him when, upon their return to 
the palace, they found Truth there before them, alive and well ! 

That night the spirit appeared to Truth and said: “I am the 
spirit of the dead man for whom you gave your money that prayers 
might be said for the repose of his soul.” Then it disappeared. 

On another day Falsehood appeared before the king, and said : “My 
Lord the King, my friend the secretary told me last night that if you 
would let him marry your daughter, in one night his wife should 
bring forth three children.” The king sent for Truth and said: “I 
will give you my daughter to be your wife and if to-night she does 
not bear three children, I will have you buried alive to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

So they were married. But at midnight, as Truth lay awake think- 
ing of the fate that was in store for him in the morning, an eagle 
flew through the window, and asked the cause of his sorrow. Truth 
related his tale, and the eagle said: “Do not worry ; I will take care 
of that.” Then he flew away, but just before the break of day three 
eagles came, each bearing a new-born babe. Truth awakened the 
princess and said to her: “ My dear wife, these are our children, 
We must love them and take good care of them.” 

Then the king, who had been awakened by the noise of children 
crying, sent to ask what it was all about. When he heard the news 
he came into the tower where the princess was, and when he saw the 
children he was overcome with joy; for he had no sons, and greatly 
desired to have an heir to his throne. So the king made a great feast 
and gave over his crown and sceptre to his son-in-law, to be king in 
his stead. 

Thus we see that those who help others when in trouble shall 
themselves be aided when they are in difficulty. 


CAMANLA AND PAROTPOT. 


Camanla was a very poor but very busy man, and always praising 
his own work. When he talked with other people he ended every 
third or fourth word with “la,” which was the last syllable of his 
name and is a word of praise. 

One day he made a boat, and when it was finished he began to 
talk to it. These were his words: “ My boat, la, you may go, la, 
to find a pretty lady, la, for my wife, la, to make me happy, la.” Then 
his boat started to sail without anybody to manage it. When she 
reached a large town she stopped in the river, near where the pretty 
daughters of some rich men of the town were taking a walk. They 
were accustomed to take any boat they might find and use it when 
they wished to cross the river, returning in the same way. 

As Camanla’s boat was there and looked very fine, the young ladies 
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decided to cross the river in it. The youngest was the first to jump 
into the boat. When the little boat felt that some one had come 
on board, she ran away, carrying the lady. 

When Camanla saw his boat coming, he began to praise it, saying : 
“My boat, la, is coming, la, to bring me, la, my pretty lady, to marry 
me, la.” Very soon the boat anchored, and he went down to receive 
the lady, whom he soon married. Then was Camanla happy, but one 
day he had no food to give his wife, so he made a little taon, or fish 
trap, and said to it: ‘“‘ My pretty taon, la, you may go, la, to the river, 
la, to get me some fish, la.” The taon then walked toward the river, 
and soon came back, full of fish. Camanla was an object of envy to 
all the world. 

His happiness was soon heard of by his friend Parotpot, who be- 
came very envious. At last he went to Camanla’s house. When he 
met his friend, he said to him: “ You are very happy, my friend, and 
I envy you.” Camanla replied: “ Yes, I am very fortunate. I have 
my little boat that sails every day to get my food, and a little taon that 
goes to the river and brings me fine fish,” 

Parotpot returned sadly home. He concluded to build a boat like 
his friend’s, but Parotpot, when he talked, ended every third or fourth 
word with “pot,” (pronounced pd) the ending of his name: This 
word has a scornful meaning. When the boat was finished, he began 
to talk to it as follows: “ My boat, pot, you may go, pot, to find mea 
wife, pot, prettier than my friend’s wife, pot.” The boat sailed 
away, and reached a large river, just as some men were looking for a 
boat to take across the body of their grandmother, in order to bury 
it in the cemetery of the town. When they saw the boat they were 
glad to get across the river so easily, so they lifted the body and 
placed it in the boat. When the boat felt that something was on 
board, she sailed swiftly towards home, leaving the men behind. 
Parotpot was watching, and when he saw the boat coming, he began to 
talk thus: ‘“ My boat, pot, is coming, pot, to bring me, pot, a pretty 
lady, pot, to marry me, pot.” But, alas! a dead grandmother, in- 
stead of a pretty lady! He was so angry that he seized his bolo 
and chopped the boat to pieces, leaving the body to float away. 

But Parotpot thought that he might succeed better with a fish-trap, 
like his friend Camanla’s. When he had finished it, he sent it to 
the river, saying: ‘“ My taon, pot, go now to the river, pot, and catch 
many fishes, pot, for my dinner, pot.” The taon went. It was Sun- 
day and the people of the town were killing cattle for their Sunday 
dinner, and throwing the waste into the river. All this filth floated 
into the taon and filled it. Then it ran back home. While the taon 
had been gone, Parotpot had been making preparations for a great 
dinner. He cooked the rice and washed the dishes, and then invited 
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his friends to come to his house and share his excellent dinner. 
When he saw the taon coming, he said: “ My taon, pot, is coming 
now, pot, to bring me many fine fish, pot, for my dinner, pot.”” When 
his neighbors saw what was in the taon, they laughed, and Parotpot 
said: “I can never be as happy as my friend Camanla.” Then he 
took the taon and threw it into the fire. 


JUAN, THE STUDENT. 


There was once a poor couple who lived happily in a quiet place. 
They had one son, named Juan, whom at first they loved very much ; 
but afterwards, either because their extreme poverty made it diffi- 
cult for them to support him, or because of his wickedness and 
waywardness, they began to hate him, and made plans to kill him. 

In order to carry out this purpose, the father called his son to him 
one evening, and said: “ My son, to-morrow we will go to the moun- 
tain to get some lumber with which to repair our house. I want you 
to prepare our breakfast very early, so that we may set out before the 
sun rises.” 

On the next morning they arose very early and ate their break- 
fast. As it consisted only of rice and a few small fishes, it was 
soon finished, and they set out for the mountain. When they had 
arrived at a lonely spot, the man seized his son and fastened him toa 
large tree. Then he took his bolo and cut down the tree in such a way 
as to cause it to fall on the boy and kill him. Then he returned home, 
thinking that he should have no more trouble on account of his son. 

Early the next morning, the man heard a noise as of some one 
approaching the house. On opening a window he perceived his son, 
whom he supposed he had killed on the previous day, coming towards 
the house and bearing a heavy load of wood. When the boy had 
come near he asked where he should put the wood. At first the 
father was too much frightened to reply, but at last he told his son 
to put the wood down near the house. 

For a long time Juan lived at home, but his parents hated him 
continually, and at last decided to give him poison. One day they 
sent him on a long trip, giving him seven pieces of poisoned bread 
for his food along the way. When he had become weary and hun- 
gry from walking, he sat down under a tree and began to open the 
handkerchief to get from it some of the bread to eat. Suddenly a 
number of crows flew down from the tree, seized the bread, ate it, 
and almost immediately died. The boy at once perceived the inten- 
tion of his parents and returned home. As soon as he arrived there, 
he declared to his father and mother his intention of leaving them 
and going elsewhere to live. As soon as they heard him, they were 
full of joy, and readily gave him the desired permission. 
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He went to a distant town, and decided to study. He made such 
progress that his teachers were charmed with his diligence. He 
was very fond of debates with his schoolmates, and one day asked 
them the following riddle: “ Two tried to kill one, one killed seven, 
two were left, and one went away.” They searched through the 
books for the answer to the riddle, but as they were unable to find it, 
they agreed that Juan was the cleverest one among them, since they 
could not answer his riddle. 

One day the student met a young lady to whom he gave the riddle. 
She asked for a little time in which to study it, and this being 
granted, went home, disguised herself as a young man and, return- 
ing, asked Juan to tell the answer to the riddle. “ For I know,” 
she said, ‘‘ that many students have tried to find the solution of this 
riddle, but have not been successful.” Juan finally granted her 
request, and told her the answer to the riddle, which was the story 
of his life. 

Then the young lady returned home, put on her own clothes, and 
went back to the student’s house, to give him the answer to his riddle. 
When Juan heard her answer, he thought her a very clever young 
woman, since she had succeeded where so many young men had 
failed, so he fell in love with the young lady and married her. 


THE TWO WIVES AND THE WITCH. 


There was once a man who had a wife that was not pretty. He 
became tired of looking at her, and so went away and married an- 
other wife. 

His first wife was in great sorrow, and wept every day. One day 
as she was crying by the well, where she had gone for water, a 
woman asked her: “ Why are you weeping?” The wife answered: 
“Because my husband has left me and gone to live with another 
wife.” “Why ?” said the witch, for that is what the woman was. 

“ Because I have not a pretty face,” answered the wife. While she 
was talking the witch touched the wife’s face, and then she said: 
“T cannot stay here any longer,” and went off. 

When the wife reached home she looked in the glass and saw that 
her face had been changed until it was the most beautiful in the town. 
Very soon arumor spread through the town that in such and such a 
house there was living a very beautiful woman. Many young men 
went to see the pretty woman, and all were pleased with her beauty. 

The bad husband went also. He was astonished that his wife was 
not at home, and that a pretty woman was living there alone. He 
bowed to the lady and avowed his love. The lady at first refused to 
believe him, and said: “If you will leave the woman who is now 
your wife and come to live with me right along I will take you for 
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my husband.” The man-agreed, and went to live with the pretty 
woman. 


The other woman was very angry when she heard the news, for 
it was reported that the pretty woman was the man’s first wife, 
who had been changed by a witch. She determined to try what 
the witch could do for her, and went to get water at the same 
well. 

The witch appeared and asked: “Why are you weeping, my good | 
woman?’’ The woman told her that her husband had gone away to 
live with the pretty woman. As she was speaking, the witch touched 
her face, and said: “Go home, my good woman, and do not weep, 
for your husband will come very soon to see you.” 

When she heard this she ran home as fast as she could. All the 
people whom she met on the road were afraid of her, because she 
was so ugly. Her nose was about two feet long, her ears looked 


| like large handkerchiefs, and her eyes were as big as saucers. No. 


body recognized her, not even her mother. All were afraid of such 
a creature. When she saw in the glass how ugly she was, she refused 
to eat, and in a few days she died. 


THE LIVING HEAD. 


There once lived a man and his wife who had no children. They 
earnestly desired to have a son, so they prayed to their God, Diva, 
that he would give them a son, even if it were only a head. 

Diva pitied them, and gave them a head for a son. Head, for that 
was his name, grew up, and gradually his father and mother ceased 
to think of his misfortune, and grew to love him very much. 

One day Head saw the chief's daughter pass the house, and fell 
in love with her. “Mother,” he said, “I am in love with the chief's 
daughter and wish to marry her. Go now, I pray you, to the chief 
and ask him to give me his daughter to be my wife.” “ Dear Head,” 
answered his mother, “it is of no use to go on such an errand, the 
chief's daughter will surely not be willing to marry only a head.” 
But Head insisted, so, in order to quiet him, his mother went to the 
) chief and made known her son’s desire. Of course she met with a 
refusal, and returned home and told Head the result of her errand. 

Head went downstairs into the garden and began to sink into the 
ground. 

“ Head, come up,” said his mother, “and let us eat.” 

“Sink! sink! sink!” cried Head. 

“Head, come up and let us eat !”’ repeated his mother. 

“ Sink ! sink! sink !” was Head’s answer, and he continued to sink 
until he could no longer be seen. His mother tried in vain to take 
him out. After a while a tree sprang up just where Head had sunk, 
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and in a short time it bore large, round fruit, almost as large as a 
child’s head. This is the origin of the orange-tree. 


JUAN PUSONG. 


The Visayans tell many stories which have as their hero Juan 
Pusong, or Tricky John. As the name implies, he is represented as 
being deceitful and dishonest, sometimes very cunning, and, in some of 
the stories told of him, endowed with miraculous power. The stories 
are very simple and of not very great excellence. The few which 
follow will serve as samples of the narratives told of this popular hero. 

I, Juan Pusong was a lazy boy. Neither punishment nor the offer 
of a reward could induce him to go to school, but in school-time he 
was always to be found on the plaza, playing with the other boys. 

His mother, however, believed him to be in school, and each day 
prepared some dainty for him to eat upon his return home. Juan was 
not satisfied with deceiving his mother in this way, but used to play 
tricks on her. 

“ Mother,” he said, one day, “I have already learned to be a seer 
and to discover what is hidden. This afternoon when I come home 
from school I will foretell what you have prepared for me.” 

“Will you?” said his mother joyfully, for she believed all he said, 
“T will try to prepare something new and you will not be able to 
guess it.” 

“T shall, mother, I shall, let it be whatever it may,” answered Juan. 

When it was time to go to school, Juan pretended to set out, but 
instead he climbed a tree which stood near the kitchen, and hiding 
himself among the leaves, watched through the window all that his 
mother did. 

His mother baked a bibingca, or cake made of rice and sweet 
potato, and hid it in ajar. “I will bet anything,” she said, “that my 
son will not guess what it is.” Juan laughed at his mother’s self-con- 
ceit. When it was time for school to close he got down, and with a 
book in his hand, as though he had really come from school, appeared 


before his mother and said : “ Mother, I know what you are keeping’ 


for me.” 

“What is it?” asked his mother. 

‘The prophecy that I have just learned at school says that there is 
a bibingca hidden in the olla.” The mother became motionless with 
surprise. “Is it possible?” she asked herself, “my son is indeed a 
seer. I am going to spread it abroad. My son isa seer.” 

The news was spread far and wide and many people came to make 
trial of Pusong’s powers. In these he was always successful, thanks 
to his ability to cheat. 

II. One day a ship was anchored in the harbor. She had come 
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from a distant island. Her captain had heard of Pusong’s power and 
wished to try him. The trial consisted in foretelling how many seeds 
the oranges with which his vessel was loaded contained. He pro- 
mised to give Juan a great quantity of money if he could do this, 

Pusong asked for a day’s time. That night he swam out to the 
vessel, and, hidden in the water under the ship’s stern, listened to 

) the conversation of the crew. Luckily they were talking about this 
very matter of the oranges, and one of them inquired of the captain 
what kind of oranges he had. 4 

“ My friend,” said the captain, “these oranges are different from 
any in this country, for each contains but one seed.” 

Pusong had learned all that he needed to know, so he swam back 
to the shore, and the next morning announced that he was ready for 
the trial. 

Many people had assembled to hear the great seer. Pusong con- 

! tinued to read in his book, as though it was the source of his infor- 
mation. The hour agreed upon struck, and the captain of the vessel 
handed an orange to Juan and said: “Mr. Pusong, you may tell us 
how many seeds this orange contains.” | 
Pusong took the orange and smelled it. Then he opened his book 
; and after a while said : “ This orange you have presented me with con- 
tains but one seed.” 
The orange was cut and but the one seed found in it, so Pusong was 
paid the money. Of course he obtained a great reputation through- 
out the country, and became very rich. 
III. Juan Pusong’s father drove his cows out one day to pasture. 
Juan slipped secretly from the house, and going to the pasture, took 
the cows into the forest and tied themthere. When his father was 
going for the cows he met Juan and asked: “ Where did you come 
from?” The boy replied: “I have just come from school. What 
are you looking for?” 
“T am looking for our cows,” said his father. 
( “Why did n’t you tell me that before,” asked Juan. “ Wait a min- 
: ute,” and he took his little book from his pocket and, looking into it, 
said: “Our cows are in such a place in the forest, tied together. Go 
and get them.” So his father went to the place where Juan said the 
cows were and found them. Afterwards it was discovered that Juan 
could not read even his own name, so his father beat him for the 
trick he had played. 
IV. Pusong and Tabloc-laui. Pusong had transgressed the law, 
and was for this reason put into a cage to be in a short time sub- 
merged with it into the sea. 
Tabloc-laui, a friend of Pusong’s, passed by and saw him in the cage. 
“What are you there for?” Tabloc-laui asked. 
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“Oh!” answered Pusong,“ I am a prisoner here, as you see, because 
the chief wants me to marry his daughter and I don’t want to do it. 
I am to stay here until I consent.” 

“What a fool you are!” said Tabloc-laui. “The chief's daughter 
is pretty, and I am surprised that you are not willing to marry her.” 

“ Hear me, Tabloc-laui!” said the prisoner. “If you want to marry 
the chief's daughter, let me out and get in here in my place; for to- 
morrow they will come and ask you if you will consent. Then you 
will be married at once.” 

“T am willing!’ exclaimed Tabloc-laui. ‘Get out and I will take 
your place !” 

Next morning the chief ordered his soldiers to take the cage with 
the prisoner to the sea and submerge it in the water. 

Tabloc-laui, on seeing the soldiers coming toward him, thought they 
would make inquiries of him as Pusong had said. 

“T am ready now,” he said, “I am ready to be the princess’s hus- 
band.” 

“Ts this crazy fellow raving?” asked the soldiers. “We are or- 
dered to take you and submerge you in the sea.” 

“But,” objected Tabloc-laui, “ I am ready now to marry the chief's 
daughter.” 

He was carried to the sea and plunged into the water, in spite of 
his crying, “I am not Pusong! I am Tabloc-laui!” 

The next week the chief was in his boat, going from one fish-trap 
to another, to inspect them. Pusong swam out to the boat. 

The chief, on seeing him, wondered, for he believed that Pusong was 
dead. “How is this?” he asked. “Did you not drown last week ?”’ 

“By no means. I sank to the bottom, but I found that there was 
no water there. There is another world where the dead live again. 
I saw your father and he charged me to bid you goto him, and after- 

wards you will be able to come back here, if you wish to do so.” 

“Ts that really true, Pusong ?” asked the chief. 

“Yes, it is really true,” was the reply. 

“Well, I will go there. I will have a cage made and go through 
the way you did.” 

So the next morning the chief was submerged in the water, with 
the hope of coming back. When a considerable time’ had elapsed 
without seeing his return, his servants searched for Pusong, in order 
to punish him, but he had escaped to the mountains. 

V. The Enchanted Prince. There was once a king who had three 
young and beautiful daughters named Isabel, Catalina, and Maria. 

In the capital city of the kingdom lived a young man known by the 
name of Juan Pusong. He had as friends an ape, named Amo- 
Mongo, and a wildcat, whose name was Singalong. The three friends 
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were passing one day in front of the palace, and, seeing the three 
young ladies, were greatly charmed by their beauty. 

Pusong, who posed as a young aristocrat of considerable learning, 
determined to go before the king and declare his love for the Prin- 
cess Isabel. The king received him favorably, and offered him a seat ; 
but Juan refused to sit down until he should know the result of his 
request. 

The king was astonished at his manner, and asked him what he 
wanted. Juan replied that he had presumptuously allowed himself 
to be charmed by the beauty of the Princess Isabel, and humbly 
requested the king’s consent to their marriage. The king had the 
princess summoned before him, and in the presence of Pusong asked 
her if she would accept this man as her husband. She dutifully 
expressed her willingness to do whatever her father wished, so the 
king granted the request of Pusong, who was immediately married 
to Isabel. 

When Amo-Mongo saw how successful Pusong had been, he pre- 
sented himself before the king, as his friend had done, and requested 
the hand of the Princess Catalina. The king, somewhat unwillingly, 
gave his consent, and these two were also married. 

When Singalong saw to what high positions his friends had at- 
tained, he became desirous of like fortune, so he went to the king and 
obtained his consent to his marriage with the Princess Maria. 

All three of the king’s sons-in-law lived with their wives at the 
palace, at the king’s expense. The latter seeing that his daughters’ 
husbands were lazy fellows, determined to make them useful, so he 
sent Pusong and Amo-Mongo out to take charge of his estates in 
the country, while to Singalong he gave the oversight of the ser- 
vants who worked in the kitchen of the palace. 

Pusong and Amo-Mongo went out to the hacienda with the inten- 
tion of doing something, but when they arrived there, they found so 
much to do that they concluded that it would be impossible to 
attend to everything and so decided to do nothing. 

The latter, after merely looking over the estate, entered the for- 
est, in order to visit his relatives there. His fellow monkeys, who 
knew of his marriage with the princess, believed him to be of some 
importance, and begged him to save them from the famine which 
was devastating the forest. This Amo-Mongo, with much boasting 
of his wealth, promised to do, declaring that at the time of harvest 
he would give them plenty of rice. 

When Pusong and his companion returned to the palace they were 
asked by the king how many acres they had cleared. They replied 
that they had cleared and planted about one thousand acres. The 
king was satisfied with their answer, and, at Amo-Mongo’s request, 
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ve orders for a large quantity of rice to be carried from the store- 
house to the spot in the forest where his son-in-law had promised the 
monkeys that they should find it. 

On the other hand, Singalong during the day did nothing, and as 
the king never saw him at work he disliked his third son-in-law very 
much. Yet every morning there were great piles of fish and vege- 
tables in the palace kitchen. Amo-Mongo, knowing that his brother- 
in-law usually went out at night in order to bring something home, 
contrived to get up early and see what there was in the kitchen, so 
as to present it to the king as the result of his own labors. In this 
way, Amo-Mongo became each day dearer and dearer to the king, 
while Singalong became more and more disliked. Maria knew that 
her husband procured their food in some way, for every morning he 
said to her: “ All that you see here I have brought.” However, the 
king knew nothing of all this. - 

When the early harvest time came, the king commanded Amo- 
Mongo to bring rice to make pilipig. (Ricé pounded into flakes and 
toasted, a dish of which Filipinos are very fond.) Amo-Mongo did 
not know where he could find it, but set out in the direction from 
which he had seen Singalong coming each morning, and soon came 
to an extensive rice-field bearing an abundant crop. He took a 
goodly portion of it and, returning to the palace, had the pilipig 
prepared and set before the king and his household. Every one ate 
of it, except Singalong, who was the real owner, and his wife, who 
had been secretly notified by him of the truth of the matter. 

Maria was greatly perplexed by what her husband had told her, so 
she determined one night to watch him. She discovered that, as 
soon as the other people were asleep, her husband became trans- 
formed into a handsome prince and left the palace, leaving behind 
him his cat’s dress. As soon as he had gone, Maria took the cast-off 
clothing of her husband and cast it into the fire. Singalong smelt 
it burning and returned to the palace, where he found his wife and 
begged her to return to him his cat’s dress. This she was unable 
to do, since it was entirely consumed. As a result, Singalong was 
obliged to retain the form of a prince, but he was afraid to appear 
before the king in this guise, and so hid himself. 

In the morning, Maria went to the king and told him the truth 
about her husband. Her father, however, thought that she was 
crazy, and when she insisted, invited her to accompany him to Amo- 
Mongo’s farm, in order to convince her of her error. Many people 
went with them, and Amo-Mongo led them to the farm, which was 
really Singalong’s, but told them that it belonged to himself. Be- 
sides other things, Singalong had planted many fruits, among them 
atimon and candol. 
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Amo-Mongo, seeing the diversity of fruits, began to eat all he 
could, until he became unable to move a step. Whenever his wife 
urged him to come away, he would take an atimon under his arm 
and a candol or so in his hands, until at last his wife, angry at his 
greediness, gave him a push which caused him to fall headlong, 
striking his head against a stone and being instantly killed. 

Then Singalong, who had secretly followed the crowd from the 
palace, showed himself to the king in his proper form. After mak. 
ing suitable explanations, he led them to a fine palace in the middle 
of the hacienda. There they all lived together, but Pusong and his 
wife, who in former times had treated Singalong very harshly, giving 
him only the bones and scraps from the table, were now obliged to 
act as servants in the kitchen of the king’s new palace. 

Berton L. Maxfield. 


W. H. Millington. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN RIDDLES AND NURSERY 
RHYMES. 


1 Was is so weiss wie Schnee, 
So griin als Gras, 
So rot als Blut, 
Un so schwartz als en Hut? 
(Schwartz Kirsch.) 


What is as white as snow, 
As green as grass, 
As red as blood, 
And as black as a hat? 
(Common black cherry.) 


2 Drunna im Schwam steht en griin Haus, 
Im griin Haus is en weiss Haus, 
Im weiss Haus is en rot Haus, 
Un im rot Haus is es voll klene Schwartze. 
Was is es? 
(Wassermelon.) 


Down in the meadow stands a green house, 
In the green house is a white house, 
In the white house is a red house, 
And the red house is full of little negroes. 
What is it? 
(Watermelon.) 


3 En eisner Gaul, 
Un en flache Schwantzel. 
Wie de starker das des Gauliche springt 
We kiirtzer das sei Schwantzel werd. 
(Nodle un Fadem.) 


An iron horse, 
With a flaxen tail. 
The faster that the horse does run, 
The shorter does his tail become. 
(Needle and thread.) 


4 Wer es macht, der sagt es net, 
Wer es nehmt der kent es net, 
Wer es kent der will es net. 
(Falsh Geld.) 
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Whoever makes it, tells it not, 

And whoever takes it, recognizes it not, 

And whoever recognizes it wants it not. 
(Counterfeit money.) 


5 Was geht zu der Deer rei un glemt sich net? 
Was geht uf der Ofa un brent sich net? 
Was geht uf der Disch un shamt sich net? 
(Die Sonn.) 


What goes through the door without pinching itself ? 
What sits on the stove without burning itself? 
What sits on the table and is not ashamed ? 

(The sun.) 


6, 7. The two following riddles in their setting clearly show that 
they were brought from the Fatherland; which must have been more 
than one hundred and fifty yearsago. Two young men, both guilty 
of some capital offence, were brought before the king ; who being in 
a kindly mood promised each one his freedom upon the condition 
that each one would originate a riddle that neither he nor his court 
could solve. The first one took a walk along a country road, returned 
soon, and propounded the following riddle :— 


Fert gonné wieder kumme, 

Sechs lebendige im a dote g’funne, 
Seche mache der sievet frei. 

Wer kan roda was des mag sei? 


I have gone away, and have come again, 
Found six living ones in a dead one. 
These six shall set the seventh free, 
Who can guess this riddle for me? 


When neither the king nor his court were able to offer a solution 
the young man was called upon to explain. ‘‘ Why,” says he, “it’s 
all very simple. As I was walking along the road I noticed a wren 
fly up from near the skull of an ox; and upon a closer examination 
of the skull I discovered in it the wren’s nest with six little ones. 
Hence the riddle.” 

The second young man went to his home, put on a different pair 
of shoes, and quicki, returned with the following riddle :— 


In Inia ghen ich, 
In Inia stehn ich, 
In Inia bin ich 
Hiibsh un frei. 
Wer kan roda 
Was des mag sei? 
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Into Inia I go, 

In Inia I stand, 
In Inia I am 
Happy and free. 
Who can guess 
This riddle for me. 


The king and his court were puzzled. He too was asked to 
explain. Thus he replied: I had a dog, Inia by name, of whom I 
was very fond. When this dog died I skinned him, had the hide 
tanned, and made a pair of shoes out of the leather. When I left 
the court I went to my house and put on those shoes. Thus:— 


Was is das? 


In Inia gehn ich, 


In Inia stehn ich, 
In Inia bin ich, 
Hiibsh un frei. 


8 In Weisenberg im Damm, 
Dort wachst en gehli Blum ; 
Un wer die gehl Blum will have, 
Der mus gans Weisenberg verschlage. 


(En Ei.) 


_At Weisenberg in the dam, 
There grows a yellow flower ; 
And whoever wishes to get the yellow flower, 
Must destroy whole Weisenberg. 


Was is das ? 


(An egg.) 


g Fassel wohl gebunne. 
Um sei leve ken Reef drum kumme. 


(En Ei.) 


A well bound cask without a hoop. 


Was is das? 


(An egg.) 


10 Es is en Dierli, 


Es heest Maureli, 
Es hot nein Haut, 
Un beist alle Leut. 
(En Zweivel.) 


There is a little animal, 
Its name is Maureli, 
It has nine skins, 
And bites every body. 
(An onion.) 
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11 Was is das? fern armer Drop, 
Muss die Steg uf un ab geh uf em Kop? 
(Shuhnagel.) 


What poor fellow passes up and down the steps on his head ? 
(Shoe-nail.) 
12 Was is das?* 
Hobberti Bok uf der Bank, 
Hobberti Bob unich der Bank, 
Es is ken Mann im ganse Land, 
Das die Hobberti Bob fange kan. 


13 Was is das? : 
Rie, Rau, Ripple, 
Gehl is der Zipple, 
Schwartz is es Loch, 
Wo der Rie, Rau, Ripple, 
Drin kocht. 
(Gehlrieve koche.) 


Rie, Rau, Ripple, 

Yellow is the scallion, 

Back is the hole, 

In which the Rie, Rau, Ripple boils. 

(Boiling carrots.) 

14 Was is das? 

So hoch ass en Haus, 

So nidder ass en Maus, 

So rauh ass en Riegel, 

So glatt ass en Spiegel, 

So bitter ass Gall, 


Un is gut fer uns all. 
(Kescht.) 


As high as a house, 

As low as a mouse, 

As rough as a rail, 

As smooth as a mirror, 
As bitter as gall, 


But sweet to us all. 
(Chestnut.) 


15 En Mil hat sieve Ecke, 
Im jederm Eck stehne sieve Sack, 
Uf jederm Sack hocke sieve Katze, 
Un jeder Katz hat sieve junge. 
Dann komm der Miiller un sie 
Frau noch in die Muhl. 
Wei veil Fiiss sin noh drim ? 
(Vier Fiiss, es anner sin Dobe.) 
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There is a mill with seven corners, 
In each corner stand seven bags, 
Upon each bag sit seven cats, 
Each cat has seven kittens. 
Then the miller and his wife come in the mill. 
How many feet are now in the mill? 
(Four feet. The cats have paws.) 


16 Was fern Vogel hot ken Fligel, ken Feddre un ken Schnavel? 


(Mortervogel.) 
What bird has no wings, no feathers, and no bill? 
: (Hod ; mortar bird.) 
17 Was fer Eppel wachsa net uf Beem ? 
(Maiappel.) 
What kind of apples do not grow on trees? 
(May apples.) 
18 Was fer Stee hots es menscht im Wasser? 
(Nasse.) 
What kind of stones does one usually find in the water? 
(Wet stones.) 
19 Was fer Warscht kann mer net essa? 
(Hans warscht.) 


What kind of sausages are not to be eaten ? 
Clown (John’s sausage). 


20 Was steht uf em Fuss urr hots Herz im Kop? 


(Kraut Kop.) 
What stands on its foot and has its heart in its head? 
(Cabbage-head.) 
21 Was wachst uf seim Schwantz ? 
(Riib.) 
What grows on its own tail ? 
(Turnip.) 
22 Wie is der Buchwetze iver der See komme? 
(Drei-eckig.) 
How did buckwheat come across the ocean? " 
(Three-cornered.) 
23 Was hots Hertz im ganze Leib? 
(En Baum.) 
What has its heart in its whole body ? 
(A tree.) 


24 Wer war gebore un is net gesterve? 
(Du und feil annere.) 


Who was born but never died ? 
(You and many others.) 


25 Wann is en Fuchs en Fuchs? 
Wann er alee is, wann es zwee sin, sins Fiichs, 


When is a fox a fox? 
(When he is alone.) 


26 Was macht heller ass en Licht? 
(Zwee Lichter.) 
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What gives more light than a lamp? 
(Two lamps.) 
27 Was guckt em halve Hinkel gleich? 
(Die annér helft.) 
What resembles half a chicken? 
(The other half.) 
28 Was is schwartzer ass en Krapp? 
(Die Feddre.) 
What is blacker than a crow? 
(Its feathers.) 
29 Was is Alter ass sei Mutter? 
What is older than its mother? ) 
inegar. 
30 Was fern Esel kann mer net reide ? a 
(Hernesel.) 
What kind of a mule can’t be ridden? 
(Hornet (horned mule). 
31 Fer was baue die Bauere der Saustall zwische es Haus un die Scheuer? 
(Fer die Sau nii.) 
Why do the farmers build their pig-stys between the house and the 
barn? 
(For the pigs.) 
32 Wo hot der Adam der ersht Nagel hie gschlage ? 
(Uf der Kop.) 


Where did Adam strike the first nail ? 
(Upon its head.) 
33 Dei Mutter hot en Kind g’hat, es war net die Bruder un au net dei 


Schwester. Wer war’s? 
(Dich selver.) 


Your mother had a child, which was neither your sister nor your bro- 


ther. Who was it? 
(Yourself.) 


34 Was hots grésst Schnubduch in der Weld? 
(En Hinkel.) 
What uses the largest handkerchief in the world? 
(A hen ; for it wipes its nose anywhere on the earth.) 


35 Fer was springt der Fuchs der Berg nuf? 


(Fer seine Schwans.) 


Before what does the fox run up the mountain ? 

(Before his tail.) 
36 Fer was schmokt der Schornstee? 

(Veil er net chaue kann.) 


) Why does the chimney smoke ? 
(Because it cannot chew.) 


37 Wie weit fliegt de Grap in der Bush? 
(Bis in die mit nau fleight sie widder raus.) 


How far does the crow fly into the woods ? 
(Until she gets into the middle, then she flies outward again.) 
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COUNTING-OUT RHYMES. 


1 Ee Kop, 
Zwee Kop, 
Drei Kop, 
Sadue Kop. 


2 Eens zwee drei, 
Hiicke hocke hei 
Zucker uf der Brei, 
Peffer uf der Speck, 
Hahne geh a weg, 
Oder ich schlag dich in der Dreg. 


3 Bolle wie Salz, 
Butter wie Schmalz, 
Peffer geht uf, 
Wer fangt schmeist druf. 


4 Eens, zwee, Drei, 
Hiicke, hocke hei, 
Maud hol Wei, 
Knecht shenk ei, 
Hehr, sauf aus. 
Wer muss naus? 
Ich, oder du 
Oders Berke alte kiih, kau Kuh ? 
Un sell bist du. 


5 Nodel, Fadem, Fingerhut, 
Stoppt der Bauer als so gut. 
Wer mus naus? 
Ich oder du, 
Oder es Berke braune kiih, kau Kuh? 
Un sell bist du. 


CRADLE SONGS. 


1 Eio Bubbeli schlof, 
Der Dawdy hiit die Schof, 
Die Mammy hiit die rote Kiihe, 
Un kommt net Heem bis morge friih. 


2 Schlof Bubbeli schlof, 
Der Dawdy hiit die Schof, 
Die Mammy hiit die Lammer 
In der dunkle Kammer 
Die schwartze wie de weise 
Sie wolle es Bubbeli beise. 
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3 Schlof Bubbeli schlof, 
Der Dawdy hiit die schof, 
Die Mammy hit die Lammer. 
’ Nau Bubbeli schlof so viel langer. 


4 Heio Bubbeli, 
Was rappelt im Stroh? 
Es KaAtzel is gesterve, 
Un es Mausel is froh. 


5 Lieve Mammy bubbel stock, 
Wo wid du naus ? 
Uf der Berg Epple lese. 
Won andere Leut zu mittag esse, 
Esse mir zu Morge. 
Won andere Kinner spiele gehne. 
Stehn ich an der wiek. 
Die week macht trip trop, 
Da steckt mei kleener diick Sock. 


ON FATHER’S KNEE. 


6 Reite reite Gauli, 
Alle stun e Meili, 
Alle Meil en Wertzhaus, 
Drink en Glassel wei aus. 


7 Reite reite Gauli, 
Alle stun e Meili, 
Alle Meil en Wertzhaus, 
Bring ein Daudy en Bretzel raus, . 


8 Tross tross trill, 
Der Bauer hot en Fiill 
Das Fiill will net laufe. 
Der Bauer will’s verkaufe. 


PADDY CAKE. 
9 Patsche, patsche Kiicheli 

Morge kommt Meriichli 

Un bringt mir un dir en Kiicheli. 


10 Patsche, patsche Kuche, 
Wolle sie maul versuche, 
Un won sie gut schacke 
Mus die Mammy noch mee backe. 
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EVENING PRAYER, 


Oveds wonn ich schlofe geh, 

Vierzeh Engel mit mir gehn, 

Zwee decke mich, 

Zwee wecke mich, 

Zwee Zu Kop, 

Zwee Zu Fiiss, 

Zwee links, 

Zwee rechts, 

Zwee die mit mir gehn 

In das himmelische Paradies. 


MOCK SERMONS. 


1 Dau stehn ich uf der Kanzel, 
Un bredig wie en Umchell. 
Stohre in der Luft, 

Der Vader hot geflucht. 


2 Dau stehn ich uf der Kanzel, 
Un bredig wie en Umchell. 
Mei Hiihn mei Hahn, 

Mei Bredig is an. 
Mei Kuh mei Kalb, 
Mei Bredig is halb. 
Mei Katz mei Maus, 
Mei Kerich is aus. 


Fno. Baer Stoudt. . 
LANCASTER, PA. 
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SAYINGS AND PROVERBS FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 
Don’r stay till the last dog ’s hung. 
Joy go with you and a good breeze after you. 


To drown the miller. (Said in bread-making when too much water 
is put into the flour.) 


The still pig eats the swill. 

No man dies without an heir. 

Three removes are as bad as a fire. 

What comes over the Devil’s back is sure to go under his belly. 
There’s as much odds in folks as there is in anybody. 


Put out the work and sleep with the master. (Said of a servant 
who wishes to take the place of her mistress.) 


A short horse is soon curried. 

Dung-hills rise and castles fall. 

He’s got a gait like a pair of bars. 

Her tongue runs \..ggle-waggle like a dead lamb’s tail. 
I’ll do it in two shakes of a lamb’s tail. 


Her tongue runs as if it was hung in the middle and wagged at 
both ends. 


Don’t try to come your dumb Isaacs over me (¢. ¢. mislead me, to 
pull the wool over my eyes). 


Sitting on the little edge of nothing. 


That beats my wife’s relations. Also: That beats the Jews; or, 
That beats all creation. 


Don’t need it any more than a cow needs two tails. 


Don’t know enough to be an assistant janitor to a corn crib. 
Helen M. Thurston. 
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FOUR LOUISIANA FOLK-TALES. 


I. THE LITTLE BOY OF THE GOVERNMENT.! 


THERE was once a woman who was very bad, and she had a daugh- 
ter who was as bad as she was. One day she hada son, but, instead 
of being glad, she was furious, and wrote to her husband that she 
was going to send him the boy for him to kill as he had done with 
the older children. But the boy had received from a man, to whom 
he had done a favor, a bow and six arrows which he had hidden and 
no one knew he had them. 

One day the mother received a letter telling her to send the child. 
She told him then to prepare to go with his sister and that they 
would meet a blue lake and a red prairie, but he was to pretend to 
be blind and was to say nothing, otherwise the bad spirits would catch 
him. The boy started with his sister, and they arrived at the blue 
lake. “Oh! how pretty it is,” said the child, and immediately the 
lake regained its ordinary color. 

“ You are a fool,” said the sister, “ but you will pay me for this.” 

They walked and walked until they reached the red prairie. “ How 
pretty this is!” said the boy, and immediately the prairie became 
green again. 

“What a fool you are,” said the sister, “ you will see what you 
will catch.” 

On leaving the lake and the prairie the boy had heard a voice which 
said: “ Thank you, thank you.” 

Finally they arrived at the house of the father who was the Gov- 
ernment. He was very tall, and he had only one foot. He tried to 
catch the boy to kill him, but the latter took his bow and shot an 
arrow between each one of his father’s toes, and one in his heart. As 
soon as the man was dead, the little voice which had said: “ Thank 
you,” found its body in the house of the Government and became a 
beautiful princess. “ Oh! it is you,” said she to the boy, “who gave 
back their natural colors to my lake and my prairie, and who killed 
the Government who had robbed me of everything I had. I shall 
marry you, and we shall punish your mother and your sister, who 
killed your little brothers.” The wedding took place and they sent 
me to relate it to you. 


ll. THE KING AND THE THREE WOMEN. 
Once upon a time there was a King who was very rich and he wished 
to get married. That was, however, very difficult, for there were 


' I, II, III. Related inthe Creole dialect. Informant, Edmée Dorsin, St. Mary 
Parish, La. 
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three women as pretty as could be who wished to marry him. Finally, 
not knowing what to do, he sent for them and asked each one what she 
would do for him if he married her. 

The first woman said: “I am so smart that I can make fine corn 
grow, and you will eat a great deal of hominy.” 

“That is good,” said the king. 

The second woman said: “I plant cotton, and you will have fine 
shirts, and beautiful pantaloons of yellow cottonade and of all colors,” 

“ That is very good also,” said the King ; “and you, what can you 
do?” 

The third woman said: “I know neither how to cook nor to weave, 
but I will be the mother of a son who will be your very picture, and 
moreover he will have the devil for his cousin.” 

No one kaows whether it was the promise of a son or the wish to 
be related to the devil which decided the King, but he married the 
third woman. There was a great wedding to which everybody was 
invited, even the two women whom the King had refused to marry, 
They were so angry that they swore to avenge themselves. 

For a time everything went on well ; the King had his son, who 
was very bad, but when one is the cousin of the devil one cannot 
help being bad. One day the little prince was not in his bed, which 
was a cot. They looked for him everywhere, but they could not 
find him. The mother and the father were weeping so much that 
nobody knew what to do, and you may imagine if the two women 
were glad. But lo! the devil came and asked, Why all those tears ? 
When they told him he promised to look for his little cousin, and he 
gave the job to hundreds of little devils. He himself was searching, 
but he found that his wife was acting strangely and he began to 
watch her. 

You all know that the devil and his wife are often fighting, for. 
when it rains and the sun shines at the same time, it is a sure sign 
that Madame Diable is getting a beating. Now the devil’s wife, to 
bother her husband and to please the two women, had stolen the little 
prince and had hidden him at her house. The devil found this out, 
but he did not get angry and he did not beat his wife as was his cus- 
tom, because he was afraid she would kill the child, who would not be 
able to return to his father’s house with his body but only as a ghost. 
He went then slyly and gave the little boy an egg, a comb, a peb- 
ble, and a mirror, and told him to run fast and to read on the paper in 
which the things were wrapped what he was to do with them. 

’ The little boy read while running, and soon he saw Madame Dia- 
ble behind him. Quickly he threw his egg: a lake was formed, and 
Madame Diable had to get a boat to cross over. She soon caught 
up with the boy, who threw his pebble: quickly a stone wall rose in 
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the road, and Madame Diable had to get an axe to break the wall. 
She ran again after the boy, who threw down his comb ; a great wood 
grew up, and Madame Diable had some trouble to pass through it. 
The little boy reached his father’s house just when Madame Diable 
was stretching her hand to catch him. He turned his mirror toward 
her, and when she saw her horns, her red skin, her black teeth, and her 
green eyes, she was so much afraid and found herself so ugly, because 
there are no mirrors in hell, that she ran away and disappeared for- 
ever from the earth. From that time the King, his wife, and their 
little boy were perfectly happy. 


III. THE FEROCIOUS BEASTS, 


Long ago when the lions, the elephants, the tigers, and all this 
kind of vermin, lived on the banks of the Grand Lac, there was a 
woman who lived with her daughter on the banks of Bayou Téche. 
Her daughter had a lover who came to see her every day, but the 
mother did not wish any one to come to see her daughter, because 
she was afraid that some one would marry her and take her very far 
away where she would not be able to see her any more. 

One day the neighbors would tell the old woman: “ We have seen 
your daughter with a lion in the wood behind the house,” or, another 
day they would tell her: “ How is it that your daughter walks about 
with a tiger without the tiger eating her?” Other persons would 
say: “But your daughter is not one of God’s creatures (an insane 
girl), and I saw her in the wood with a wild cat.” 

The mother, at last, asked her daughter if it was the truth that was 
being said. The daughter, naturally, said that it was a lie, but the 
mother began to watch her and she saw that it was the truth, that her 
daughter was in the habit of associating with the wild beasts, without 
their doing her any harm. Then she said to herself: “ They must be 
tame beasts, for my daughter feeds them without their doing her any 
harm, and she does not want to tell me so because she is afraid that 
I will prevent her from seeing them.” 

The mother was glad to see the kind heart of her daughter, and, as 
she had some supper remaining, she went out to feed the beasts. She 
went to a lion which ran after her, and which would have eaten her 
up, if she had not closed her gate. After that the old woman could 
not put her foot out of her house without a beast coming to run after 
her. 

The poor old woman was half crazy, she was so much afraid, and 
she did not know what to do. One day she saw a little bird which 
told her that the animals would continue to be good to her daughter 
and bad to her, if she did not let her daughter marry the young man 
whom she loved. You may imagine that in order to make the wild 
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beasts go away, she said yes, and there was a grand wedding, where I 
danced a great deal, although I was only two years old, and now I am 
more than one hundred years old. 

But how angry the mother was when she heard it was her son-in. 
law who changed himself into good beasts for her daughter and into 
bad beasts for her. But she was so much afraid of him that she did 
not dare to say anything. Fortunately that man is now dead, and 
he was the last soméi (wizard) around here. 


IV. HOW THE ASH-TREE GREW.! 


Did I ever tell you how the ash-tree grew? No? Well, I will tell 
you now. Once upon a time there was a man who had many slaves, 
and among them was one who was so lazy you never could make him 
work. Every day his master used to ring the bell in the morning and 
every slave but the lazy one would go to work, and he would always 
find an excuse not to go. One day he had toothache; his master 
had his teeth fixed. One day he had a sore leg; his master had his 
leg treated. One day he had the stomach-ache ; his master gave him 
physic. I must tell you that all masters were not bad ; many took 
good care of their slaves. 

When the lazy slave did not know what to say, he would say he 
had some inside sickness that neither the doctor nor his master 
could see. But ail patience comes to an end. The master put 
some one to watch what the slave did when he remained at home. 
What do you think he saw? the lazy slave, who was no more sick 
than you orme. Hewas quietly sitting in his room working, foc, foc, 
toc, on a pair of shoes that he was making to sell to the poor white 
folks who lived in the neighborhood. 

When the master heard that, he was so angry that he ordered all his 
men to pile straw and wood around the house. He put it on fire 
and threw some barbed wire into it so that the slave could not run 
through the flames. He was, however, so busy with his ¢oc, toc, toc, 
that he did not see or hear anything before it was too late. All 
this, you say, has nothing to do with how the ash tree grew, but wait 
a minute. As I told you, everything in the house was burned and the 
slave also. One day the master saw a little tree grow on the spot 
where the house had stood, and the tree grew and grew and became 
a large tree. As it was a new tree which no one knew they called it 
ash tree, as it grew from the ashes of a man, and as that man was a 
shoemaker all the shoemakers’ lasts are made of ash wood. 


Alcée Fortier. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA, 
New Orleans. 


' Related in English. Informant, Liza Ann, St. Mary Parish, La. 
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DA-RA-SA-KWA. —A CAUGHNAWAGA LEGEND. 


Tue following story was obtained, along with a number of others, 
from James Hill, better known as “ Jim Longfeather,” a member of 
the Caughnawaga band of Indians, living near Montreal, Canada. The 
Caughnawaga are of Mohawk extraction, and speak a slightly mod- 
ified dialect of that language. Longfeather’s Indian name, “ Ar-rén- 
ye-6k-ta,” signifies, it is said, “The end of the sky.” The stories 
obtained from him cover a variety of subjects from mythology through 
legends of war, witchcraft, and mystery down to humorous or exciting 
anecdotes of his own life. It is interesting to note, in connection with 
the story of Da-ra-sa-kwa, that the great horned serpent figures fre- 
quently in Iroquois legends and sometimes in those of the eastern 
Algonkin. The incident of the thunder attacking the horned ser- 
pents and that of the transformation produced by donning a magic 
shirt are also not uncommon. 


Near the Mohawk village of Caughnawaga, on the St. Lawrence, 
there is a deep mysterious pool in the bed of the river; no one has 
ever succeeded in reaching its bottom, for the current comes boiling 
up from the depths in a way that repeatedly deflects the sounding 
line, and washes it out in the shallows. Beyond the pool is an island 
from which strange harsh cries can be heard at times — wild and 
mournful, like the calling of giant cranes. 

Not far from this place there lived, in the old days, a bold and 
fearless young man named Da-ra-sd-kwa, the “gatherer of river- 
moss.” Little he feared the mysteries of the green depths or the 
lonely island ; every day he swam in the haunted pool. The old peo- 
ple had warned him again and again against its dangers, but he gave 
no heed to their warnings and bathed there day after day. 

One evening while taking his usual swim, he was searching the 
shallows for a log or stone to serve as a diving-place, when he found 
what seemed to be a water-soaked tree-trunk lying beneath the sur- 
face. “ Just the thing,” thought he, and stepped upon it. What was 
his dismay when the log moved beneath him and began to glide 
toward the pool! What was his horror to find his feet stuck fast, 
rooted to the corrugated bark! He struggled — he fought —he 
screamed aloud in his terror. With one last desperate effort he tore 
himself free. Panting and exhausted he reached the shore; later, 
sore and weary, he made his way homeward. As he thought it over 
he made an inward vow never to visit the haunted pool again. 

But when morning came his terror had vanished, leaving in its place 
a strong and overpowering desire to visit the scene of yesterday’s 
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adventure. Finally he could stand it no longer, and against his own 
better judgment started for the river, drawn by a power beyond 
his understanding. As he approached the shore he saw, standing 
near the water’s edge, a tall and fine-looking stranger, who turned 
at the sound of his footsteps to greet him. “ Sé-ko, sé-ko!” he cried, 
Sé-kdé-ya!” answered Da-ra-s4-kwa. ‘What was the matter with 
you?” said the stranger, “leaving me as you did yesterday! But 
you cannot do it to-day. Willing or unwilling you must follow me, 
Gaj’ ék-sa (come quickly),” and he turned toward the water. A strange 
power told Da-ra-sa-kwa that he must obey. Unwilling, he protested, 
“Do you see where you are going,” he cried, “ right into the water! 
I cannot live beneath it ; it will choke me!” “ Have no fear,” replied 
the unknown. “I know what I am doing. Your business is to fol- 
low.” And the waters closed above them. 

As they walked along the bottom the water seemed like air to 
Da-ra-sa-kwa, for the stranger had put a spell upon him. Soon they 
came to the pool and descended into its depths. Like a bark- 
house it seemed, with mats upon the floor and all the pots and bowls 
of household use in their accustomed places. Near the centre sat an 
old woman and two young maidens, handsome, like Da-ra-s4-kwa’s 
guide, but with no clothing to cover their naked bodies. 

“My wife and daughters sit before you,” said the stranger. “We 
belong to the Under-water People. Many of us lived hereabouts in 
former years, but now there are only two families besides my own, 
one of which lives in a pool near the other village of your people, the 
second not far away. As for the others, they are scattered far and 
wide, in wild rivers and lonely lakes where they will not be disturbed.” 
So saying, he led the way into a place curtained off from the rest of 
the house, in which Da-ra-s4-kwa saw hanging upon pegs a number 
of coats or shirts of strange make and form. 

“Turn them over,” said the Under-water Man. Shining scales 
flashed before Da-ra-sd-kwa’s eyes as he turned them ; they weremade 
of serpent’s skin. Some had hoods, to which were attached spread- 
ing antlers, like those of deer or elk. “ Put one on,” commanded the 
stranger. Da-ra-sd-kwa hesitated. Was it safe? As he stood there, 
the maidens, who had entered, spoke tohim. “Try it! Try it! It 
will not hurt you. Often we put them on and find great pleasure in 
them.” Hardly had Da-ra-sd-kwa pulled the hooded garment over 
his body when he fell prone upon the ground —a gigantic O-ni-a-ré, 
or River-serpent, clad in a scaly figured hide and bearing wide sweep- 
ing antlers upon his forehead. 

The others followed his example and soon the band of enormous 
serpents were playing in the rushing rapids ; up and down they went, 
twisting, turning and chasing one another hither and thither, full of 
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fun and excitement. At last Da-ra-sd-kwa, proud of his new and 
beautiful shape, his brightly spotted coat and his majestic antlers, 
cried out to his host, “ Under-water Man, your gift, these handsome 
clothes I wear, pleases me well. Let me show myself to my friends 
and kinsmen, for I want them to see how fine and grand I look.” 
“Very well,” said the other, “ but let it be once and once only, and 
you must take great care, for we Under-water People are all under 
the power of the Great Spirit. If we show ourselves too often to 
the gaze of your people and they are frightened, he sends the thun- 
der against us, and the lightning falls with deadly force upon the 
offender. So be very careful.” 

Then Da-ra-sa-kwa swam to the village of his people, and raised his 
great horned head above the torrent. “ Listen!” cried he, “listen!” 
and all the people came running down to the shore to see a sight so 
strange and wonderful. “Iam Da-ra-sd4-kwa,” he began, then told 
them all that had befallen him. He finished with the words, “I am 
Da-ra-sa-kwa. Never again use my name among you. Any child 
given my name would disappear forever beneath the waters of the 
river, just asI have done. You will never see my face again. Né 
né ih wa-ki-roh, I have spoken.” As the last words left his lips he 
sank beneath the waters. He had spoken the truth, for never again 
was he seen in Caughnawaga. 

M. R. Harrington. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York City. 
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TWO TRADITIONAL SONGS.* 


Tue following songs are traditional in the writer’s family. They 
were learned by her from her father, who was born in 1807. 

The song “ Love’s Impossibility" ? is a version of those given under 
the title of “ The Elfin Knight ” on page 212 of the Journal of Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore for 1905. 

The song “ Betsy was a Lady Fair”’ is supposed to be the first, or one 
of the first, songs composed in the colonies. It is said that a widow 
and her son, who, although of good family, had become impoverished, 
came to Virginia and settled in Jamestown. The old lady wrote toa 
friend in England to send her a servant, who would answer also as 
companion and housekeeper. The friend sent a handsome girl who 
onthe death of her parents had come to her as a dependant, and 
whom she was anxious to rid herself of. The old lady was proud, 
and when her son fell in love with the girl, could not bring herself to 
tolerate his marrying one who had been a servant. 


I. LOVE’S IMPOSSIBILITY. 


As I was a-walking in yonder green field 
(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), — 

Remember me unto yonder young maid 
And she shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell her to make me a cambric shirt 
(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), 

With neither seam nor needle work, 
And then she shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell her to wash it in yonder well 
(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), 
Where water never ran nor rain never fell, 
And then she shall be a true lover of mine. 


‘Go tell her to hang it on yonder thorn bush 
(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), 

‘Where leaf never grew since I was born, 
And then she shall be a true lover of mine. 


‘As I was walking in yonder green field 
(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), — 


1 This paper has been communicated as part of the Proceedings of the Califor- 
nia Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society. 

2? For a New England version of this ballad, somewhat less complete, see vol. 
xii (1899), 245. For “ The Elfin Knight,” see also vol. xiii (1900), 120-122. 
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Remember me to yonder young man, 
And then he shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell him to buy me an acre of land, 
(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), 

Between the salt seas and in the sea sand, 
And then he shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell him to sow it in pepper and corn 
(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), 

And to plow it all in with an old ram’s horn, 
And then he shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell him to reap it with a sickle of leather 
(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), 

And to sweep it all up with a peafowl’s feather, 
And then he shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell him after he’s done all his work 
(Savory, sage, rosemary, and thyme), 

To come unto me for his cambric shirt, 
And then he shall be a true lover of mine. 


Il. BETSY WAS ALADY FAIR. 
Tune: Fair Lady o’ Mine. 


Oh, Betsy was a lady fair 
Who lately came from Lancaster, 
A servant maid all for to be, 
Although she was of high degree. 


Last Sunday night, as I heard tell, 
“Oh Betsy, Betsy, I love you well ; 
I love you as I do my life 
And I intend you to be my wife.” 


The old lady in the next chamber lay 
A listening what her son should say, 

Determined was she all in her mind 
To frustrate her son’s design. 


Next Monday morning she arose, 

Saying, “‘ Rise up Betsy, put on your clothes, 
And along with me on a visit go, — 

It’s there to stay one day or two.” 


She conveyed Betsy over the main 
And then returned to her son again. 
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“ You ’re welcome home all in my mind, 
But what keeps Betsy so far behind?” 


“Oh son, oh son, we heard of late 
Your love for Betsy was too great ; 
If this be so, ’tis all in vain, 
For Betsy’s sailing over the main.” 


Her son took sick and very bad ; 

No kind of joy could make him glad ; 
| In slumbering dreams we heard him cry, 
| “ Oh Betsy, Betsy, for you I die!” 


They sent for doctors in great speed, 
To try their art and skill indeed. 
“Oh doctor, doctor, ’t is all in vain, 

You cannot mend a broken heart.” 


And when she saw her son was dead, 

_ She tore the hair out of her head ; 

Saying, “ If my son was alive again 

I’d send for Betsy over the main.” 

Mrs. R. F. Herrick. 


EuUREKA, Cal. 
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LASSIK TALES.! 


Tue nine tales, short and apparently fragmentary, given herewith 
were obtained in August, 1903, in the form of texts from one of the 
few remaining Lassik Indians. The Lassik inhabited the country 
drained by Van Duzen and Dobbin Creeks on the east side of main 
Eel River, Humboldt County, California. They belong to the Pacific 
division of the Athapascan family. They had for neighbors the 
‘Sinkyone .-d Wailaki, also Athapascan, to the west and south, and 
the Wintu: o the east. They seem to have been on more friendly 
terms with these non-Athapascan Wintun neighbors than they were 
with the Wailaki, with whom they must have been able to converse 
without difficulty, so much alike are their dialects. 

Although they are not far removed from the Hupa, they possess 
little in common with them, as far as culture is concerned, nor do 
they know anything of the art of coiled basketry, practised by the 
Pomo, a hundred miles to the south of them. They occupied conical 
houses of bark and slabs in their permanent villages along the banks 
of the streams in winter, camping on the ridges where food was 
more plentiful in summer. Their food supply of game, fish, nuts, and 
bulbs seems to have been ample. The majority of them perished 
during the first few years of the occupancy of their country by white 
people, a bounty being placed upon their heads and the traffic in chil- 
dren for slaves being profitable and unrestrained. Those who sur- 
vived were taken to the Smith River reservation in Del Norte County 
and afterwards resided for a few years on the Hupa reservation. 

Of the tales, the first, fourth, seventh, and eighth have not been 
found, as yet, among the surrounding peoples. The eighth, and 
possibly the first, describe methods of securing game which were 
employed by the Lassik but not by the peoples north and south of 
them. The second is well known and widely distributed on the 
Pacific coast. The third gives the usual account of the origin of 
daylight current in this region, but unknown to the Hupaand Yurok. 
Stories similar to the fifth and sixth, but told in greater detail, have 
been heard among the Tolowa. The ninth resembles an account of 
the fatal results of a dog’s speaking, related by the Hupa, and was 
probably called forth by mention of the Hupa story. 

The Lassik had a story of a flood, and doubtless many other sto- 
ries of interest and importance, some of which it may yet be possible 
to obtain. The texts and other linguistic material of which these tales 
are but a by-product will appear shortly. 


' This paper has been communicated as part of the Proceedings of the Cali- 
fornia Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society. 
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I, THE DEER CORRAL. 


Panther lived with his two younger brothers, Wildcat and Fox. 
They had a large corral of logs and brush into which when Panther 
sang the deer would come until it was full. (Panther sings.) “It is full 
now. Shut the gate.” Taking a sharp bone, Panther went into the 
corral, quickly stuck the deer, and came out again. “If Coyote comes, 
don’t you tell him about it.” 

Panther went away to hunt, and while he was gone Coyote came 
along. “Tell me what he does.” “We don’t know, we never see 
him.” “If you do not tell me I will whip you.” “My brother told 
us not to tell you.” “Tell me or I will kill you.” “Well, my brother 
sings one song and that makes them come.” “Oh yes, let me see. 
Keep still, my nephew. You two shut the gate.” He went into the 
corral with a sharp bone, and choosing a fawn killed it and laid it 
on the ground. “ You are too slow. You take a long time about it. 
My brother says it must be done quickly. Our arms are tired.” 
“ Oh, wait a while.” “We are going to drop it.” They let the gate 
fall. The deer ran out and fled in every direction. “Why did you 
let go of the gate?” 

Panther came home and saw what had happened. “ What have you 
boys been upto?” “ That fellow told him,” said one of them. “He 
threatened to kill us, and we had to tell,” replied the other. Panther 
held his brothers’ faces in the fire until they were dead and threw their 
bodies in a pond of water near by. Afterwards he went out and looking 
at them said to himself, “ Why did I kill them?” The next time he 
went out they were not there. “I am going to follow their tracks.” 
The boys played along the trail until they came to the shore of the 
ocean which cannot be crossed. Finding the large hollow stock of a 
plant (Heracleum lanatum (?) they sat in it and paddled over the ocean 
to the world beyond. 

Panther tracking them along found how they had crossed, and mak- 
ing use of the same plant, followed them. He was surprised to see 
them sitting there. “Well, let us go back to our own home,” he said. 
“Very well.” Having ferried themselves across, they went back 
to their own country, camping along the way and eating squirrels, 
which they were able to kill for their food. Finally they came to 
the country adjoining their old home and shortly after arrived at 
Dobbin Creek. 

Panther killed a deer. “ Brothers, build a fire and we will eat 
venison.” It did not taste good. “I will kill another.” When 
he had killed and butchered it, he said, “I am going to taste the 
blood.” He tasted it and his mouth watered. “This is the kind I 
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am going to be. I will be a wild animal. Munducho,! they will call 
me. Chitlsoga (fox) they will call you. Munduchi?! (wildcat) they will 


call you.” 
“Whew! May my back last a long time.” ? 


II. THE JOINT WIVES, GRIZZLY AND DOE, 


| Grizzly Bear and Doe, the two wives of Chickenhawk, were pound- 

ing acorns. When they had finished one of them said, “ Let us go 
down to the creek and leach the meal.” While they were waiting 
for the meal to soak, they agreed to hunt one another’s heads for 
lice. Doe looked first in Grizzly’s hair. “You have no lice,” she 
said. “ Well then,” said Grizzly, “I will look in yours.” When in 
her search she reached the Doe’s neck she sprinkled in some sand. 
“You have many lice,” she said, “I will chew them.” “Ukka! 
ukka!” cried Doe, “hold on there.” Biting her head off, she killed 
her. Taking Doe’s head and both lots of acorn meal she went back 
to the house. She put the head in the fire and when the eyes burst 
with the heat she told the children it was only the white oak log 
cracking in the fire. “I think it is our mother’s head,” said one of 
Doe's children. ‘Go a long way off and play,” said Grizzly. “ You 
won't be permitted to livelong,” they heard their mother’s hair say 
to them. 

The two bear children and the two fawns went out toplay. “Let 
us play smoke each other out in this hollow log,” suggested the 
fawns. The bears agreed and the fawns went in first. “That’s 
enough, that’s enough,” they cried. “Now you go in,” they told 
the bears. The fawns fanned the smoke into the log until the bears 
were smothered. Going back to the house, one of them held out 
what she had in her hand and said, ‘‘ Here is a skunk we killed ina 
log.” “Very well,” said the bear mother. Then the other fawn 
held out hers and said, “ Here is a skunk we killed ina log.” “Thank 
you, my niece ; after a while I will make a meal upon them,” replied 
Grizzly. ‘She is eating her children,” she heard some one say. 
“What did you say?” she asked. “ First you killed a person, and 
now you are eating your own children’s hands.” She ran after the 
children who had been taunting her. When she came near them she 
called in a pleasant voice, “ Well, come home.” They ran up ona 
ridge and barely escaped being caught. Finally they came to a place 


1 Munducho and munduchi are respectively the augmentative and diminutive of 
some word. Related species of animals and plants are often distinguished in this 
manner. 

2 If something of this sort is not said, it is believed the back of the narrator 
will become crooked. 
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where Crane was fishing by the river. ‘“ Grandfather, put your neck 
across and let us go over on it. An old woman is after us. Put your 
neck across.” 

They crossed over safely and running to the top of a ridge hid in a 
hole in a rock. When Grizzly came, Crane put his neck across again 
for a bridge, but when she was half way over he gave it a sudden 
twist. She went floating down the middle of the stream. 

“Whew! May my back become a young black oak!” 


Ill. COYOTE OBTAINS DAYLIGHT. 


“Tell me, old woman.” “I don’t have anything to tell you.” “Is 
it west? tell me, old woman.” “I have nothing to tell you.” “Is it 
south ? tell me, old woman.” “I have nothing to tell you.” “Is it 
way north? tell me, old woman.” “I have nothing to tell you.” “Is 
it way east?" ‘ Well, that is the way you ought to think it is.” 

He made himself some moccasins. To try them he first kicked 
against a stone. When afterward he kicked against a log he madea 
hole in them. Then he made moccasins of fawn skin. He went up 
the ridge and entered Kettentchaw valley. He approached some 
one whom he saw standing to the south of him. ‘Come, tell me the 
news,” he said. There was no reply. “Is there anything wrong with 
me? Why are you angry?” Still there was no reply. He shot at 
the stump which he had mistaken for a person. “Some one stand- 
ing will be your name,” he said. He dug some bulbs and started to 
carry them up the ridge. The load was so heavy the carrying strap 
of the basket broke. He ran back shouting, “ Kos kuntetdung (bulb 
valley) will be your name.”’ 

He had made himself into a young girl. He found Buzzard and 
Eagle. ‘“ My daughter-in-law,” said Eagle. ‘Mine, my daughter-in- 
law,”’ said Buzzard. The latter old woman was malodorous. Eagle 
took her home. After two nights she reached womanhood and they 
danced for her. She stuck a sharp bone into her foot and the dance 
was discontinued. The people went hunting, leaving two boys to 
wait on the maiden. After one night she asked, “‘What is that 
hanging there?"’ “We do not know,” they replied. “I want to taste 
it,”* she said. They gave her a little. “It tastes good,” she said. 
“I want water to drink,” she said. When the boys had provided it, 
she told them to go a long way off and play. “She is going to carry 
the sun off, I think,” said one of the boys. They watched her. She 
took it away. “I thought she was going to do that,” said the boy. 

The two boys (Trout and Fly) went to give the alarm. “She has 
carried off the sun,” they said. “ Chickenhawk, Eagle, Owl, Wildcat, 
Panther, Fox, Otter, Jackrabbit, you are swift runners,” said the 

1 The substance was used for salt by the people of the east. 
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chief. When Jackrabbit overtook Coyote he was in the guise of an old 
woman. ‘The trail is over there, my grandchild ; he probably went 
along over there,” he replied to their inquiry. They lay in wait for 
him between two rocks. “Right here she is, my father,” said a boy, 
He came near being killed that time but succeeded in getting away. 
They caught him afterward. “Don’t kill me,” he cried. “ Your leg 
hurts me. Don’t take the sun from me. That is right, lift me up high. 
Throw me against that rock.” 

He jumped across. They carried the daylight back, but pieces 
had been broken off. “The sun shall not hang in a sack. Let 
there be sunshine. Let it be light under the logs and the rocks.” 


IV. WREN’S PET. 


“I dreamed I led home a grizzly bear as a pet,” sang Wren. He 
saved deer marrow. “I dreamed I led home a grizzly bear.” One 
crate was full of marrow. “I dreamed I led home a grizzly bear.” 
Two crates were full of marrow. Coyote came along. “ Do you think 
you are going to lead home a grizzly bear? You talk like Screech 
Owl,” sneered Coyote. ‘Oh, well, you don’t have to believe it. I 
know it won’t be so. I only say that. I have sung that song for a 
long time,” replied the Wren. “I dreamed I saved deer marrow and 
led home a grizzly bear.” Three crates were full. Five crates were 
full. He tied the five together and walked off with them. He saw 
where a small bear had gone along. He turned away from it. “I 
don’t want a small one.” He went up the hill. A large one had gone 
along. The large one only he tracked. He came upon him where 
he was lying in white thorn brush. The bear jumped out at him. 

“Come, my pet,” he called tohim. The bear nearly caught him. 
He held out some marrow to him. “My pet,” he said. The bear 
came up to him. “ My pet,” he said. He put an elk-hide rope around 
his neck and tried to lead him. The grizzly hung back. ‘“ My pet,” 
he said. Then the grizzly came along with him. He led him into 
the house. His grandmother was so frightened she ran away. 

“My pet,” he said, “strangers will come to steal, but my kinsfolk 
will come and roast the meat and eat it here. Those who do that 
way you will know to be my kinsfolk.” 

Coyote came along one day when Wren was away from home. 
“You, who were going to lead home a grizzly bear, are away from 
home,” he said. The bear jumped out, caught Coyote by his cheek, 
and dragged him into the house. 

Wren used to bring bear clover for his pet. One day he brought 
some and returned for more. When he got back, his pet was gone. 
All night long he tracked his pet. He found a place all covered 
with bear fat. The bear had been killed. He bewailed his pet. 
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Returning home he made a supply of arrows. He danced the war 
dance with them and took revenge upon his enemy. 


Vv. THE AVENGING OF THE MICE WOMEN, 


Nighthawk killed two women by pulling off their breasts. It was 
the Mice sisters who were killed. The remaining sister wailed, saying, 
“ My poor sister, my poor sister, son, son” (cry of mice), “my poor 
sister, son, son.”” Coyote came along, “I hear,” he said, “that the 
scalps of those who were killed have been taken far away to the east.” 
“ Let me go up there and see,” suggested Coyote. When he came 
to the place he found them continually dancing the war dance with 
the scalps. After staying for a time he went home, excusing himself 
on the plea that “ his old woman was probably lonesome.” 

After hearing Coyote’s report the people started out to make war. 
When they were near to the place they camped. “Let me go and 
dance,” said Coyote. When it was dark and they were going to bed, 
Coyote asked that the scalps be placed by his head for safe keeping. 
In the night he began to groan and say, ‘‘ My stomach aches, my 
stomach aches.” Under this pretext he left the camp. At break of 
day the attack was made. They killed all the people and took away 
the scalps. The bow strings of the enemy broke, having been gnawed 
by the enemy. Nighthawk nearly made his escape when his cane 
was broken. “Oh! my back,” he cried, and died. His vital part 
was in his cane. 


VI. THE BOY AND HIS GRANDMOTHER. 


She and her grandchild alone were not killed. A piece of tan oak 
bark had fallen over him and hidden him. The old woman made her 
grandchild swim. ‘ My poor grandchild,” she said. “He will grow 
up to avenge his grandfather.” 

She heard him give a shout and then he ran into the house and 
picked up the big knife. “ What is it, my grandchild?” she asked. 
“*Gun kuk, gun gun,’ it said as it was jumping on a log,” replied the 
boy. ‘Well done! gray squirrel it is called. People eat that kind, 
my grandson.” Another time he gave a shout and ran in. “What is 
it, my grandchild ?” asked the old woman. ‘Somebody is pawing 
dirt over himself,” replied the boy. “Good for you, my grandchild,” 
said his grandmother. Putting the big knife in the burden-basket 
he started away. 

Old man of the woods, who had been setting snares during a 
time of low-lying fog, captured the boy and carried him off. “ Bring 
some water,” he was commanded. “ You will be killed,” he heard a 
scalp say. He ran away over the ridge holloaing. The old man 
heard him and gave chase. He came to his grandmother’s home. 
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“Come in, my grandchild,” she said. “Come in, my brother-in-law,” 
she said to the old man when he appeared. “ Let us gamble,” she 
suggested to him. While they were playing, she killed him. 


VII. WHITE THUNDER AND COYOTE GAMBLE, 

“ My friend, let us gamble.” “Rope, I bet. Well, I will bet again. 
Black obsidian, I will bet. An elk skin, I will bet. A brown bear 
skin, I will bet. A grizzly bear skin, I will bet.” Again he was 
beaten. “‘A black bear skin, I will bet. A double blanket, I will 
bet.” He was beaten. Beads, he bet. Dentalia, he bet. A bow, 
he bet. A burden-basket, he bet. A pestle, he bet. A basket-mill, 


he bet. A basket-plate, he bet. “What shall I bet next?” Anold . 


basket, he bet. A milling stone, he bet. “ My friend, what shall I bet ? 
House, I will bet. My friend, my two wives, I will bet.” The one 
who sat beside him, he bet. She was with child. He lost her. The 
second wife he bet and lost. 

“ Where the water flows over the rocks, I cut the sticks. That is 
why I beat you,’”’ sang Thunder. “I am going up to the sky to live. 
I shall talk and you better listen to me. I will give back one wife. 
Keep one of them, my friend. It would be too bad for you to go 
around grieving. I am going up to the sky. You will hear me 
talk. I shall go around.” The thunder nearly broke the house. He 
got nearly up. He tried again. “Imove upto the sky. Call me 
White Thunder.” 


VIII. PURSUIT OF THE ELK. 


An elk passed in front of the camp. The people got up and chased 
it. ‘Follow it, my sons,” said the head man. When night came, 
they camped on its track. The next day when they failed to over- 
take it, the two chickenhawks, eagle, owl, buzzard, and coyote turned 
back. Two persons only followed the elk, a man and his younger 
brother. They continued the chase, camping when night overtook 
them, until the elder brother was so old he tottered along with two 
canes. When the old man following the tracks of his brother, with 
whom he could no longer keep up, came to the ocean he found his 
brother's body where the elk had impaled him. Killing the elk, he 
returned, with the body of his brother. 

When he had come again to his own country, he caught a crawfish 
and roasted it in the fire. It did not taste good tohim. He caught 
another and ate it raw. His mouth watered. “This is the way I will 
do. Otter, I will become.” 
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IX. WHEN DOG TALKED. 

They set snares for deer. They caught five. The dog came home 
first. “My dog, how many did they catch?” “You never hear me 
talk,” the dog said. “They caught five.” The people who heard all 
died except one who had crawled under something in time to save 


himself. 
Pliny Earle Goddard. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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NOTES ON CALIFORNIA FOLK-LORE.! 


TRADITION FORMERLY OBTAINED AT CHICO. 


Tue Indians formerly living along the bank of Chico Creek made 
frequent excursions southwestward into the Sacramento valley for the 
purpose of gathering acorns, fishing, and hunting jackrabbits. At one 
time they were camped not far from a lake, which was'a few miles 
from where the little town of Grainland is now located. A single 
tree stood near the bank of the lake. A young man was sent to the 
lake with a basket to bring water. He did notreturn. Aftera time 
the people, thinking he had forgotten his errand, sent another man. 
He also failed to return. Alarmed at the disappearance of these two 
men, the people held a council. It was decided to send a third man 
for water and with him another to watch and discover if possible 
what had befallen the two who had previously gone. Two men were 
selected and went to the lake. The watcher cautiously approached 
and climbed into the tree nearthelake. Seated upon a branch over- 
looking the lake, he saw his companion wade out into the water. 
Suddenly there arose from the water a beautiful woman, who wound 
her arms around the man and drew him down. In fear the watcher 
descended from the tree, hurried to the camp, and brought the news, 
whereupon the band immediately left the vicinity. Since that time 
none of these people have approached the lake. 


A GHOST DANCE ON THE KLAMATH RIVER. 


During the Modoc war many Indians from the rancherias along the 
Klamath River were gathered at Happy Camp in Siskiyou County 
dancing nightly. When questioned by the white inhabitants, who 
had become alarmed, the Indians stated that a medicine-man had pre- 
dicted that if the people would gather and dance, a new river would 
open up, carry away the whites, and bring back alive all dead Indians, 
each with a pair of white blankets. 

The following episode is related in connection with this dance. 
When the Indians averred that the bringing to life of the dead and 
the destruction of the whites would be accomplished only by their 
dancing, and not by violence, the whites demanded and enforced as 
a guarantee of peace the surrender of the arms in their possession. 
A year or two later a ball was held at Happy Camp on the fourth of 
July. During its progress a number of Indians appeared, demanded 
a conference, and alleged their fear of the purpose of the dance. They 
stated that they would be convinced of the good faith of the whites 


' This paper has been communicated as part of the Proceedings of the Cali- 
fornia Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society. 
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only by the surrender of arms. An armful of old guns was there. 
upon gathered and given to the Indians, who departed with apparent 


satisfaction. 
G. A. Chambers, Montague. 
Through Rev. W. A. Brewer, San Mateo. 


YOKUTS NAMES 


In aboriginal California, as everywhere farther north on the Pacific 
coast and among the tribes of many other regions of America, the 
custom of not mentioning under any circumstances the name of a 
dead person was very deep-seated. Among the southern Yokuts of 
the upper end of the San Joaquin valley, to-day represented principally 
by the survivors of the Yaudanchi and Yauelmani tribes on Tule River 
Reservation, this feeling led to a peculiar development. Every per. 
son ordinarily had two names. Only one of these might be in ordinary 
use. The second, however, was employed as a reserve in case the 
death of a namesake, in the same or a neighboring tribe, tabooed the 
first. Children are said to have received their two names at the same 
time. New names were not usual, children being named generally 
after a dead grandfather, uncle, or other relative. Sometimes the 
names of living relatives were also used. This is proved by the case 
of a woman, alive a few years ago, who had lost both her names be- 
cause her brother’s daughters had died. A person who had thus lost 
both his names through the death of others was called ‘no name,” 
kamun hoyowoc. In default of a name, such a person would, if neces- 
sary, be addressed by this term “no name.” A namesake was called 
simply “my name,” and this term also would be used in address. 
Of a person who had lost one of his names through the death of 
another it would be said: tawitji an yet hoyowosh, “died his one 
name.’” Men’s and women’s names were distinct. Many names 
had no known significance, but others denoted animals, objects, 
actions, sounds, or tribes. A list of men’s and women’s names from 
Tule River follows : — 


Men: 


Tanka, buzzard ; second name, K’aushash, cracking or tapping. 

Djichpu; second name, Sokhusha. The latter is also the name 
of a man living in one of the tribes north of Tule River. 

Bikh, denoting an action peculiar to a dog ; second name, Saunama. 

Putut, make fire; second name, Koku. 

Seli, see, from sil ; second name, Dumash. 

Kukuya, the cry of the mountain quail. 

Djemshak. 

Tukchuchu. 
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Gawu, pronounced Cow by the whites. 

Hawasya. 

Watokai, from watak, pine nut. Also the name of a man of the 
Tachi tribe. 

Nahaach, otter. 

Pitkachi, the name of a tribe on the San Joaquin River, was the 
name of an old man, now dead, on Tule River Reservation. 

Taucha, dead, is the name of an Indian among the Gashowu, now 
near the San Joaquin River. 


Women: 


Wiamcha ; second name, Dewat. 

Wawachik. 

lat. 

Omom. 

Yaudach. This name may be related to yawud, brush, or. to the 
tribal name Yaudanchi. 

The reason of the strict taboo of the names of the dead has not yet 
become clear. It is as with most customs: explanations can fre- 
quently not be given for them by the people observing them. It is 
probable that in many cases fear of the dead had some connection 
with the name-taboo. In some parts of California it is thought that 
the mention of a dead person, especially if he is recently deceased, 
is likely to bring about the return of his ghost with evil consequences 
for those visited. This definite explanation will, however, not hold 
everywhere. The Yokuts say that they are not influenced by any such 
belief. The only explanation they that can give for their observance of 
the custom is that the mention of the name causes the relatives of the 
dead person great grief. This is a motive which is undoubtedly 
present in the minds of all the Indians of California, whether or not 
they are in addition actuated by feelings of fear connected with the 
possible return of the dead. It was usual everywhere to obliterate in 
every way the memory of the dead as much as possible, especially by 
the destruction or removal of objects specifically associated with him. 
The house in which he lived was in many regions burned, destroyed, 
or abandoned. It soon becomes very evident to any one dealing with 
the California Indians that mention of their dead relatives and friends 
usually causes them acute grief, especially among the older people, 
and that, when they have reason to believe the mention to be deliber- 
ate and not made through ignorance, it is received as a deep affront. 
Among some tribes the greatest insult one person could inflict upon 
another was to speak of the latter's dead relatives, especially to men- 
tion them by name. In northwestern California such a mention, even 
if accidental, could only be compensated by a considerable payment. 

A. L. Kroeber. 
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CUSTOMS OF THE INDIANS OF WESTERN TEHAMA COUNTY, 


The Indians of western Tehama County, who belong to the Win- 
tun family and call themselves Nomlaki, “ western talk,” were very 
precise in many of their burial customs. The highest ambition of a 
person about to die, was to have a black bearskin for a shroud. The 
skin must be black, and must be perfect as regards eyebrows, whisk- 
ers, and claws. Forty years ago, a trader sold such a bearskin to 
an Indian of this region for commodities to the value of one hundred 
dollars. Soon after acquiring this skin the Indian died and was bur- 
ied in it. Next to a skin of a black bear were esteemed skins of the 
brown or cinnamon bear, the grizzly, and the panther, in the order 
named. 

At death, before the body had time to become rigid, the knees were 
drawn up to the chin and the entire body lashed and wound about 
with a rope ofa particular fineness specially made and kept for the 
purpose. The body was buried in a hole with a small mound raised 
over it and a flat rock on top. The burial grounds were usually at 
some distance from the village. 

There were certain customs regarding the use of food that were 
rigorously observed. Asa boy, I once bought pine nuts from an In- 
dian, and a convenient log being at hand, began to crack the nuts on 
this log. The Indian at once begged me to stop, saying that if the 
nuts were cracked on a log, he or another person next climbing a tree 
for nuts would fall. Ifthe nuts were cracked ona stone, there would 
be no danger. 

The Indians were much afraid of ghosts, whom they called simply 
“dead persons.” Sight of a ghost was likely to cause death. In 
my experience an Indian who had gone into the mountains to gather 
pine nuts came back very ill, believing he had seen a ghost, and died 
within a few days. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of the speech of these Indians 
was the frequency with which they used the four cardinal points in 
ordinary conversation. An object would not be mentioned as being 
at a person’s back, or at his right hand, as we should say, but to the 
north or south or east or west of him. “It is standing south of you,” 
‘‘Hang this up west of the door,” and similar phrases would be used 
where we should say : “It is standing behind you,” or “ Hang it up to 
the right of the door.” In describing the location of an object in the 
country or a way that had been taken, the same four terms, together 
with “up” and “down” were almost exclusively used, and by the aid 
of such directions an Indian could almost infallibly reach any desired 


point. 


OAKLAND. 


F. B. Washington. 
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MYTHOLOGY OF THE MISSION INDIANS.' 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Since the scientific value of the myths and accounts of ceremo- 
nials which I have collected will depend wholly upon their exactness 
and accuracy, it is important that I should give enough of personal 
detail to account satisfactorily for this. 

The first requisite in securing the Indian narrations and songs is 
to gain the good-will and complete codperation of the old Indians who 
recite them. This my many years of philanthropic work for the 
betterment of their tribes has won in a general way ; while individu- 
ally, being liberally paid for their trouble, they freely give a full return. 

A second point, and one much more difficult, is the securing of a 
perfect interpreter. 

Finding that translations made by white people from the Spanish, 
with which I first began my work, could not be entirely relied upon, 
I determined to depend wholly upon interpretation direct from the 
Indian into English. 

The Mesa Grande version of the Story of Chaup (Cuy-a-ho-marr) 
was well rendered in this way by an educated Indian girl; while at 
Campo (the Manzanita region ) and at La-Jolla-in-the-mountains, I 
found in each case the sort of interpreter for whom I was seeking. 

Sant, interpreter of the Manzanita version of the Cuy-a-ho-marr 
story, herewith given, and of all the Dieguefio songs, accounts of 
ceremonials, etc., which I have lately secured, lived as a little naked 
boy among the desert Indians; listened as a child to’ the old myths; 
has seen twenty-one celebrations of the Image fiesta, extending as 
far as the coast Indians and ranging to Yuma in the other direction ; 
and is saturated with the atmosphere and terminology of the past, 
which are completely unknown to nine tenths of the younger gen- 
eration to-day. 

On the other hand, having lived for years in a white man’s family, 
he has a full and sufficient English vocabulary. 

I was equally fortunate in my Luisefio interpreter at La-Jolla-in- 
the-mountains. José is an educated Indian, fluent in his English, and 
able to read and write it. At the same time, he is the son of a re- 
nowned hechicero, and lives in a region where every rock has its name 
and legend, and the past and present have suffered no divorce. 

The Luisefio creation myth, the Ouiot songs and stories, were well 
rendered by him. 

As to method, — the old men are extremely intelligent in catching 

1 This paper has been communicated as part of the Proceedings of the Cali- 
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and carrying out the idea which I enforce, that a pause must be made 
after each sentence or two for translation and transcription. No- 
thing is left to memory, but all is written down as nearly as possible 
word for word. 

It only remains, in recopying, to put into slightly better form the 
English of my interpreter, being extremely careful never to introduce 
the slightest change in idea. For instance, where Sant says, “It 
looked ugly,” I write, “It was an ugly sight.” Whenever it seems 
expedient, however, I use the exact words of my interpreter, my con- 
stant endeavor being towards simplicity, and always towards the 
truth. 


THE STORY OF CUY-A-HO-MARR (THE CHAUP); THE MANZANITA 
VERSION (DIEGUENO), 


In a former paper! entitled “The Story of the Chaup,” I have 
given the Mesa Grande version of this famous myth. It originated 
in the former home of the Mojave Indians who are constantly referred 
to by the Manzanita bards, not as the ancestors of the Dieguefios 
(called by themselves “ Western Indians’), but as the latest born of 
the related tribes, who remained in the ancestral home when the 
others scattered. The Mojaves, therefore, preserve the myths and 
ceremonies in their primitive perfection, or at least they are so credited 
by their brothers in the mountains of San Diego County close to the 
Mexican border and not far from the desert. The story of Cuy-a-ho- 
marr, coming originally from the east, but taught to the remnant at 
Manzanita by the better informed Indians of the Mesa Grande sec- 
tion, is still told at Manzanita by the oldest men. Hatakek, who re- 
lated it to me, was an important man in the old days; but in the direful 
destitution prevailing among these half-starving, dispossessed Indians 
he no longer has an opportunity to lead tribal ceremonies, or to 
relate legends. His stories and songs proved so interesting to the 
rest that Indian men, women, and children came from miles around 
to listen to the recital. He could not recall every part of the story ; 
but what he told is most interesting, in its resemblances and differ- 
ences, compared with the Mesa Grande version, as will be readily 
noted by those taking the trouble to examine the two together. 

In the far distant Indian village, La-Jolla-in-the-mountains, I found 
among the Luisefios the same story with its songs; but they dis- 
tinctly stated that this story had come to them from the Dieguefios 
by way of Mesa Grande. It thus still survives in these distinct local- 
ities ; and instances well the close communication existing in early 
days among distant and unrelated tribes. 

The following is Hatakek’s version of the Story of Cuy-a-ho-marr: 

! Fournal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xvii, pp. 217-241. 
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In the beginning the Sky was a man, the Earth was a woman. From 
their union a man and woman were born first, and Sin-yo-hauch was 
their daughter. Sin-yo-hauch’s father went up in the sky, and she 
was left alone. 

She went towards the east, crawling as a baby on hands and knees ; 
and then later she walked back towards the west, as far as the Mojave 
river. (The river of the Mojave Indians? The Colorado ?) 

In the middle of the river is a solitary sharp-pointed rock that 
may still be seen there, called Weé-ka-ru-tutt (Rock-spear), and here 
she made her home, living on the west side of the river in a cave, a 
big house where she lived alone till she was grown. 

Every morning she went to bathe in a pond near by, and, in a 
manner not explained, she became by this bathing the mother of 
twin boys. 

(Song.)* 

She left the babies in their baskets while she went to gather seeds 
for food. The babies were crying, so the cricket came to tend them 
and sing to them; but when Sin-yo-hauch came home he jumped 
down and ran into the brush, and she stepped on him and broke his 
legs. They have been crooked ever since, and he can only go by 
hops. 

The next morning when she went away again, the babies came 
down from their baskets and played about, and when she came home 
she saw their tracks, and wondered how they could have gotten down 
by themselves. She determined to find this out, so next day instead 
of going far away she turned herself into a stump, so that she could 
see what they would do in her absence. As soon as she was gone 
the boys jumped down from their baskets, and the elder called out, 
“See, brother, there is something here that will do us harm. Come 
and look.” 

“What is it?” asked the younger. 

“It is something that will hurt us.” 

“ But it is only a stump.” 

“Still it was not here yesterday. Let us go and get our bows and 
arrows.” 

“ Let us see what it is.” 

“ Shoot it, I say.” 

At this Sin-yo-hauch called out, “ My dear sons, do not kill your 
mother.” 

So they all came together to their home. 

Then their mother told them that since they were grown so large 
they ought to have new large arrows, and she would make them for 


' The text of the songs cannot be given, but their occurrence in the narrative 
is thus indicated. 
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them. An arrow must have a white eagle feather and a black eagle 
feather, so they must get her two young eagles, one white and one 
black. 

So they slept over night and in the morning she told them where 
to find the eagles, and they agreed to go. They took the hard ball, 
the sort that boys still play with, starting it with the foot, running to 
where it falls and starting it again, with a kick; and in a very short 
time they reached the place, following the ball. 

There was a great high rock there, and the younger said, “I'll 
climb it first.” The elder brother sat at the foot of the rock crying 
and singing about his brother. “He may fall and break his neck.” 

(Song.) 

The younger climbed to the top and saw the young eagles on the 
rock surrounded by all kinds of animals. All sorts of snakes were 
there and he was afraid to touch the eagles; so he came down and 
said, “ There is no use trying to get the eagles. Let us give it up 
and go home.” 

But the elder brother said, “If one tries and fails, try again.” So 
the elder brother climbed to the top of the rock, and when he got 
there, he reached with his hand towards the west, and got a quantity 
of sand and threw it all over those animals that sting and bite; and 
then he held up his hand to the sky and got a carrying net to carry 
the eagles down the rock. 

As soon as he reached the bottom, the younger brother said, “ Give 
me the white eagle.” So they quarrelled over the white eagle, leaving 
the black eagle on the ground. Before they started, Sin-yo-hauch 
had toldthem not to quarrel on the way. “The people that come 
after us will do the same as you,” she said. “ And if you quarrel, it 
will bring the storm and rain.” 

Meantime the clouds began to gather, and the brothers remem- 
bered what their mother had said ; so the elder took the black eagle, 
and the younger the white one, and they started home. Their way 
took them over the rocks. It began to rain and the storm wind blew. 
When they came from home the distance had been very short ; but 
going back it seemed to lengthen with every step of the way. They 
were drenched with rain, and their long hair was wet. The eagles 
shivered with the cold, though the brothers held them close, and tried 
to keep them dry. 

The younger brother lagged behind, cold, and feeling his strength 
giving out. It was old Sin-yo-hauch who caused the distance to 
lengthen. “Our mother is doing this,” they said. 

The rain fell in torrents and began to rise as a flood. The night 
was coming and they were nearly worn out. The birds were nearly 
dead with wet and cold. 
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After a time the eagles died. 

«‘What shall we do with them ;” the brothers asked each other. 

“Well, this will not be the last of them; but we will bury them, 
and the people who come after us will do the same way.” 

So they dug a grave and buried the eagles, putting their bows and 
arrows and all they had into the grave. 

No sooner had they buried the birds, than the whirlwind swept by, 
lifting the dead eagles from out of the ground, and carrying them 
through the air. 

So the brothers dug another grave deeper than before, and placed 
the eagles in it and covered them with earth. But the whirlwind 
came again and lifted them out of the grave. 

So they left them lying there, and running as fast as they could, 
they quickly reached their home. 

When their mother asked them, “ Where are your eagles?” they 
made no answer, but lay down, turned their faces from her, and went 
to sleep. She sat and cried till the morning, wailing and singing and 
dancing. 

(Song.) 

She was singing to bring the birds to life. 

“My sons, come out,” she called to them. “See, your birds are 
coming.” 

One said to the other, “Go out and see if this is so. We will kill 
her if it is not the truth.” 

The younger went out and said, “ They are here.” His brother 
ran out, and there were the eagles, alive as before. As soon as they 
saw them they began to quarrel again over the white eagle, both 
saying, “It is mine.” 

Their mother looking on said, “I see now, my sons, how you do 
when you are alone together. I did not think that you would do so. 
I will take the black and white feathers and put them together on 
the arrows, so there is no need of your quarrelling.” 

The boys had some deer meat and they cut it in pieces and offered 
it to the eagles, but they would not eat. 

“You cannot force them to eat,” she said, “ but the people that 
come after us will doas we do. Go get some crows that are over 
there not far away in a place towards the north.” 

So the brothers went after the crows, and when they had caught 
them they reached out their hand to the west and got some carrying 
nets and brought a lot of the young crows home. 

When they threw the deer meat to the crows they ate the meat ; 
and the eagles, seeing the crows eat, began to eat it too. 

Then the brothers learned to hunt the deer, and would kill it and 
bring it home and have plenty of food. 
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Then Sin-yo-hauch said to them, “ When I begin to plant the seed 
of the plant that grows in the water on the desert, that is the time 
for you to think of getting married.” 

“We know that too. It is true,” said the brothers. 

“Then go to your uncle, the gopher, who lives in the pond (the 
muskrat ?) and get him to give you the end of the cane stalks, the 
part that grows deep in the water, so that out of them I can make 
you some flutes. When you reach the pond, you will see the black- 
birds sitting on the cane stalks around the edge. Notice then which 
stalks bend the least under the weight of the birds, for those are the 
best and strongest.” 

Next morning the boys went to the pond ; and the younger dived 
into the water, trying to reach the roots of the cane, but, in spite of 
all he could do, he could not come near the bottom. So he came 
out and told his brother there was no use to try. The water was too 
deep, and they might as well go home. 

But the elder brother turned himself into a rock, and plunging 
into the water he dropped down to the very bottom where his uncle, 
the red gopher, had his home. 

When the red gopher heard him he cried out, “Who is it that is 
coming here where no one ever came before ?” 

“It is I, my uncle. I only want to get the pieces of the cane that 
you do not use, but throw away.” 

“ Go back again, where you came from, and I will give them to you.” 

So he went up through the water, and the gopher went and cut 
the cane, and sent it floating upward, so that it reached the surface 
of the pond as soon as he did. 

The younger brother at once began to quared for the possession 
of the root end, the biggest part of the cane; but the elder took the 
root, and he got the other end. Their mother came upon them as 
they were quarrelling. She was carrying a great basket, holding it 
in front of her, and she was laughing at their disputing. 

“This is the way you always do,” she said. “Why should you 
quarrel about the matter? In the end I will make one flute as good 
as the other.” 

So they carried home the cane stalks, hung them upon the wall, 
and went out to hunt the deer. 

The mother stood the cane up in the ground to dry. In four days 
she told her sons to get the stalks and put them upon the floor of 
the house where the fire had heated the earth, for there they would 
dry quickly. 

While they were away hunting, she stayed at home to make the 
flutes. Cutting the stalks to make two, she took a piece of rock 
with a rough edge, to rub the edges smooth. 
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(Song.) 

Sung by the mother, to indicate the action of rubbing the flute. 

She made holes in the flute and blew upon it to try the sound. 
Then she held up her hand to the sky, and brought down a black 
sticky material (mescal juice ?) and rubbed it over the flute ; and then 
reached out her hand towards the west and got shining stuff like 
quicksilver (mica ?) to rub all over it and make it bright. 

When the boys saw the beautiful flute that she had made they 
began quarrelling for its possession; but she made one for each of 
them and said, ‘‘ Go to the place where the sharp-pointed rock, Wee- 
ka-ru-tutt (Spear rock) is in the middle of the river; and play there 
on your flutes; and as you play in the middle of the night, if you do 
it rightly, you will hear some one coming; but unless you make the 
music right nothing will come.” 

So they went to the place where she told them, and sat upon the 
rock, and played upon their flutes to call the girls. 

While they made this music, the girls were bathing in a pond. 
The elder sister alone heard the music of the flute. The younger 
could not hear it. Immediately they went to their home and made 
ready for a journey. They painted their faces, dressed themselves, 
and ground corn to carry for provision on the road. 

The elder sister went ahead, but the younger lagged behind. She 
. did not want to go. She had not heard the music, and she did not 
believe that it had called them to leave their home. 

The father of the girls was named Ta-pdi-ka-ta-muin. He was sorry 
when his daughters went away. “I am an old man,” he said, 
lamenting. “Who is going to work and to cook for me if my 
daughters leave me all alone?” 

The girls started towards the west, but first they followed a salt 
river towards the north, and then again they took the westward path. 

The name of the elder sister was Sum-ka-wé, and that of the 
younger Sum-kwi-fié. 

They went onward towards the west, the elder sister running fast, 
stopping now and then to call out to the younger, “ Come on, sister,” 
as she lagged behind. 

“T can come no faster,” she answered. “I am thinking of my 
old father whom I left behind.” 

But she followed on and on; and they came to the house of the 
owl, who called to them and tried to detain them, and so did a bird, 
Mut-kin-a-wdi; and the white painted chipmunk that lives in the 
desert, and the black snake painted in stripes with the juice of the 
mescal ; and the wildcat, who ran into the brush and caught a rabbit, 
which he offered to them for food; but the girls could eat nothing 
but the nicest food, and they would listen to none of these. 
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Then the chickenhawk, who was painted and decorated with spotted 
feathers, called out to them as he sat sunning himself before his 
house. But they frightened him into the brush; and went on till 
they came to a lot of quails, Ach-ma, who raised a great dust as they 
flew away, fearing they might be killed. Then they came to a big 
pile of rocks where some birds lived, the sort that live in the rocks, 
Suk-y-a-murr ; and after this they reached the house of the boys. 

“ Come on, sister,” said the elder. “ Here are footprints of men. 
We must be close to the place.” So they came to the house and 
sat down outside the door. 

The night had come, but the old mother would not let them in. 

It was cold and dark, but she would not come out, or speak to 
them. 

“Why can’t you do something to help us?” the younger said to 
the elder. ‘“ You have power in your dreams. Why must we shiver 
in the cold and darkness ?” 

So the elder got something like a powder which she threw at the 
old woman and made her go to sleep; and passing her they got into 
the house. Here they found the brothers sleeping, and the sisters 
lay down beside their hushands. 

Next morning the old woman said something to them that they 
did not like. “TI will not stay,’’ said one; and, “If you go I will go 
with you,” said the other. ' 

So they started for their home, talking of the abuse they had 
‘received from the old woman. 

The elder brother taunted the younger, when he found that the 
girls were gone. 

“Since you love your wife so much, why do you let her leave you 
in this way ?”’ he asked. 

The younger brother pined for the loss of his wife. He grew so 
sick and weak he could no longer kill the deer. His brother would 
not share with him and he ate what dried meat he could find. For 
a while he hunted rabbits and small game. Then as his strength left 
him more and more, he caught the lizards among the rocks. 

His mother and brother would give him nothing, and he starved 
until he was as thin as a skeleton. 

“My brother hates me, and I am going to die,” he said to himself ; 
and when night came he dragged himself into an underground cave. 

When he had gone, the elder brother wondered at his absence, and 
began to look for him. “I know where he is,” he said, but he could 
find no trace of him. All day he continued his search, singing and 
wailing for his brother. 

(Song.) 
The younger brother, though he was the same as dead, heard 
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every word he said. Little by little he took on the appearance of 


the body in the grave. His flesh was full of worms. 

“ You will be sorry when you find me,” he said. “Come on. I 
am here.” 

The elder brother heard no voice, but the unspoken thought of the 
dead brother drew him to the spot. 

“T shall find you now. I know where you are.” 

“Come here,”’ he called to his mother. She came, looked into the 
cave, and ran away. 

“This is your work,” said the elder brother. “ Lift him in your 
hands.” 

She went to get some fresh grass to lift the thing. The stench 
was that of the grave. 

“It is you who have done this,” said the elder brother. “Take 
him up as he is.” 

So the old woman took the shape into her hands and danced 
with it. 


The long hair had partly fallen out, but what was left upon the - 


scalp, lifted by the wind, waved up and down as she danced and sang. 
It was an ugly sight. 
(Song of the Image-dance.) 

This was the first time they made a dance for the dead. These 
were the first people, and as they did all must do who come after. 

This is the reason they make the dance of Images, Wi-ka-ruk. 

The old woman laid the shape upon the ground before her home; 
and taking the fat of the deer she made grease of it, and put his 
head into it, and the flesh began to come upon his skull. Then she 
fed him meat and all kinds of food to make the flesh come back upon 
the bones. Soon he was alive again as before. 

The elder brother remade for him his bow and arrows, putting 
new feathers upon the arrows and a new string upon the bow; and 
sucking the blood from the bow he made all fresh and good. 

They went hunting together, and while one followed the trail and 
scared up the deer the other would kill it. Every day in this way 
they went on the hunt. 

Then they began to think of going after the girls. 

“We will go east,” said the younger brother; but the elder would 
not listen. At last the elder brother began to dream, and in his 
dreams at night he saw a spirit coming through the roof, calling 
him uncle, and telling him to come. So he decided, “I will go.” 

The brothers planned to start in the night when no one would 
know it. So in the middle of the night, they rose up, and taking 
a shallow bow! full of water, they set it in the middle of the floor, 
just under the hole in the roof where the brightness of the sky was 
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reflected in the water, and, looking in the bowl, they could see to 
paint their bodies. 

Early next morning they went out to hunt for food that they might 
leave enough meat for the old mother in their absence. 

They caught a deer and broke its legs, that their mother might be 
able to kill it when she needed food ; and flinging it down they left it 
near the house; and, while Sin-yo-hauch was sleeping, they left their 
home and started on their journey. 

When the mother awoke in the morning, she began to wonder where 
her sons had gone. As soon as she saw the deer, she understood 
their plans, and she made the deer well and it ran off. The brothers 
looking behind them saw the deer get up and run away, and they 
knew it was their mother who had done this to bring them home 
again. They headed off the deer and shot their arrows at it, but 
they could not stop its flight. The deer ran into the ocean, where 
nothing was seen but its horns, and swam away before they could 
shoot it. 

“ Our mother has done this,” they said ; and they went back home 
and began to tell her of their plans for the journey. 

“If it were not for my brother we would not have to go,” said the 
elder. ‘ But while we are gone you shall have a sign that we are safe 
and well. When I die, you will notice that the dust that blows from 
the east and that which blows from the west instead of mingling will 
remain apart.”’ 

“ And if I die,” said the younger, “ this pile of deer hides here will 
fall down, and the owl from the east will come and hoot about the 
house. Now we must go.” 

So they started towards the east, killing rabbits as they went to 
eat upon the road, and at night they made a camp and rested. 

“The people that come after us must do the same way when they 
go on a journey,” they said. 

While they slept, the elder brother in his dreams saw an owl 
that came and sat upona stump. ‘Get up, brother,” he called. 
“ Something is going to happen.” 

“Oh, go to sleep,” said the younger. “Iam tired and sleepy. I 
saw the same owl in my dream, but it means nothing; or if it does, 
how can we be sure of the meaning? I will get up and tell you some- 
thing you must know.” 

(Song.) 

So he sang about the owl that they had seen in the dream. “When 
you come about,” he sang, “ the people that come after us will know 
that things are going to happen, and that people are going to 
die.” 

The next morning they went on and came near the place where the 
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girls lived. They sat down to consider how they could reach the 


lace. 

-” They will kill us if they see us,” they said. So the younger 
prother made himself into the down of the eagle’s breast, Min-ya- 
chip, and he floated through the air, and went to search out a way to 
reach the house of the girls. 

“In the same way the people that come after us will send a spy 
ahead to find out the way,” he said. 

He saw the girls in their house and came back to his brother and 
told him that they were there; so the two brothers made themselves 
flies and went into the house through the hole in the roof. 

The girls laughed so loud when they saw their husbands that their 
old father heard them and wanted to know what was the matter with 
them. “They never do like that,” he said. So he sent a little boy 
named Shut-kupf-shut-nuckl, to go and see what they were doing, 
giving him some parched pumpkin seeds to eat on the way. 

The little boy went along eating the pumpkin seeds until he had 
finished them all; and then he came back and told the old man he 
had seen nothing at all. So he sent him out again, giving him some 
parched yellow beans to eat, and he went along eating the beans 
until he reached the place. When he looked into the house he fell 
down half fainting with fear ; and, running home, he told the old man 
that there was something dreadful in the house. They were shining 
so bright that he was frightened nearly to death. 

“Say nothing about it,” said the old man. “I will get some one 
to kill these men for me. I shall soon have soup to drink.” 

So he rose up, painted himself, put on his headdress of owl feathers, 
and started forth. He went on towards the south where those men 
live who gamble; but he kept on just the same, running until he 
stopped in the midst of those people. 

“Who is this stranger?” they asked. “We never saw him be- 
fore,” and they made ready something to eat. 

The old man, wiping the sweat from his body, did not answer their 
questions. At last he said, “I did not come here to gamble and 
dance, but I want you to give up my enemies to me, so that I myself 
can kill them.” 

At these words they began to make ready their clubs and to arm 
themselves. “Come, on then,” they said to him; and rushing into the 
house they began to strike here and there and everywhere with 
their clubs ; but they hit only the posts of the house, and the brothers 
they could not touch; for they rose above their heads, flew through 

the hole in the roof of the house, and started towards their home. 

The people, running after them, asked the mockingbird, Mai-schwi- 
lau, where they were, but he said they had gone by. 
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The old man, going on towards the east, saw a big lizard sitting 
there making ollas, and he asked him if he had seen any one pass by, 
“ Yes,” he said, two men had been there, but they had gone on. The 
old man took his war club, and started alone after the brothers. The 
brothers had first of all flown through the air, and then they came 
down to the ground and went onwards on foot ; but the way was beset 
with difficulties. First they came toa place where the gopher had 
made a big hole in the earth, and into this they fell headlong. Then 
they came to a great sand-bank, through which they could toil but 
slowly ; and when that was passed, they reached a bog of mud and 
mire in which they stuck fast. They still held their bows and arrows, 
and when the old man came after them they tried to defend them- 
selves ; but they could not, and he killed them, first one and then the 
other, with his club. 

After he had killed them Coyote came running up and dipped his 
club in the blood, and ran off to boast how he had killed them both. 
“You can go and skin and eat them,” he said. The old man came 
along behind. The people went out, skinned them, anc brought them 
home to eat them. The old man got the bones and pounded them 
up and ate them. The girls sat in front of their house and cried when 
they saw their husbands’ flesh eaten by the people. 

They called to the old woman to come and sing at the feast. 
Quail, who was a person then, said, “I can do better than that.” 

First song. Old Woman sings. 

Second song. Quail sings. 

The wife of the dead man, the younger brother, had a baby; and 
the old man, her father, had planned to kill it if it were a boy, for he 
said, ‘“‘ Some day he will destroy us all." When he heard the cry of the 
baby, he went to take it away and kill it; but the mother concealed 
the sex saying, “It isa girl. Some day she will help me in the house,” 
so he let it live. 

The baby was a boy. His name was Cuy-a-ho-marr. While he lay 
there he knew everything, though he made himself a baby. When 
he grew older, and the grandfather discovered that he had been 
tricked, he was very angry with the mother who had deceived 
him. 

The old grandmother, Hu-wo-fll-ya, would dress herself with the 
bones of the dead brothers. She had them split into pieces, pierced 
with holes, and would hang them all over her body. When she was 
moving about to gather seeds, these dry bones danced up and down 
and rattled as she went. The little boy saw this, and when she sang 
and danced he said, “I will make you suffer for this some day.” So 
one day he went to his grandmother as if to help her with the load 
she was carrying. He lifted the load to her head and crushed her 
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beneath it. Then he put the bones about his body, made himself 
look like the old woman, and went home. 

The old grandfather heard his wife coming and went to meet her, 
but when he looked at her he knew that something was wrong. The 
little boy threw off the things and running into the house hid him- 
self in the rafters. “ Kill him and I will eat him,” cried the grand- 
father. All the people ran in with spears in their hands, but they 
could not hurt him. He came out again and began to play outside. 
He saw the bone of his father’s knee made into a ball, and the people 
were playing with it with a shinny stick. 

He asked his grandfather to make him a shinny stick so that he 
could play too; and he gave him a crooked willow stick. The boy 
said that would not do, and he threw it away. 

“ Get me something better.” 

So he went out and got him a stick from the screw-bean ; but that 
was not right, and he threw it away. Then he cut one from the iron- 
wood, that grows on the desert, and with this he was suited. “It is 
just what I want,” he said, and he went out to play the shinny game 
with the rest. The ball came rolling towards him, for he was calling 
it, and he hit it, and sent it far away towards the east into the ocean ; 
but they could do nothing to him. 

His uncle had gone to gamble with some people, and he lost every- 
thing he had. When he came home the little boy asked, “ How do 
you play ? Which way do you throw the stick ?”” (A game played by 
throwing a stick through a rolling hoop.) 

“Oh, I throw any way ; I throw towards the north and south.” 

“Well, when you go again, I will go with you; and next time you 
throw, let it be away from the north and south, and towards the east 
and west. When I get there you must hit me as if you were angry 
at me, and throw dirt in my face, and the dog will come and lick my 
face and the girls will say, ‘Why do you whip the boy?’ and they 
will take me away. Then when I am gone you must say ‘I'll play 
my nephew off.’” 

“ All right,” said the uncle; and he went again next day to gam- 
ble. Then the little boy started to go after him. 

“You must not go,” said his mother, “those people would eat you, 
if you went among them.” 

“I’m going in spite of that.” So he turned himself into an arrow 
without any feathers on it, the sort that never goes straight. 

(Song.) 

The mother sang when she saw her boy leave in the shape of an 
arrow. 
They were gambling when he got there, and his uncle was losing 
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“ What did you come here for?” said his uncle angrily. “ You are 
not big enough to come,” and he hit him and threw dirt at him. So 
the dog licked his face, and the girls came and led him away. Then 
the uncle said, “I will gamble my nephew off, each part of him toa 
point.” 

“I’ve got a point,” said his adversary ; “two points, three.” He 
won all the time away from the uncle. 

“TI want to see my uncle play,” said the little boy. He was now 
on the last point. The little boy was lost if the adversary won this, 
which was his heart. They were making ready to cut him up and 
eat him; but he told them he must have some brush to lie on. Then 
he made himself so heavy that they could not lift him. “Clear the 
way so that I can see my uncle play.” It was the last point. This 
would be the end of him. Coyote came and brought some arrow- 
brush to lay him on. “No, that is not the right kind.” Then he got 
some kind of red brush. “ Yes, that is right.” 

“Come sit on the brush.” He went and sat on it. 

Coyote got a knife. “Wait a while,” said the little boy. “He has 
not lost the last point yet. Clear the road. I want to see the game.” 

(Song.) 

The boy sings, “ My heart, it is the last of me.” 

As soon as he fixed his eyes upon him he made his uncle win. 
He began winning back every point that he had lost. He won his 
nephew back, and then he won the people’s possessions one by one. 
He won corn and grinding-stones with their manos, and everything 
they owned. 

“ Now let us go home, uncle,” said the little boy. His uncle told 
the people that if they would carry home, for him, in four days’ time, 
all the things that he had won, they might have his nephew to eat. 
But the little boy held up his hand to the sky and got a kind of wallet 
and hung it at his waist and carried everything home. 

But in four days the people came, and they were going to kill and 
eat him. They made a fire and set a lot of ollas in four rows full of 
water upon it to boil, for they were going to make chawee (acorn 
mush) to eat with the flesh of the boy, and there were many to eat. 

A fly came to the little boy and told him of all this. “I know all 
about it already,” he said. “I must get help on my side too.” 

So he went first of all to the gopher and found him asleep. 

“Who are you, coming here where no one comes, and where do 
you come from ?” asked the gopher. 

When he heard his story, he said, “ Go to the next place west, where 
my uncle the Storm-wind lives.” 

So he went on till he came to Storm-wind’s house. 

“Who are you ?” asked the Wind. 
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“ They are going to kill me to-morrow and I must have help,” said 
the boy. 

“ Go on to the next place, where Fire lives. He may help you,” said 
Storm-wind. 

So the boy went on to where Fire lived, and when he got there the 
house was full of fire, and he made himself ice, and got into the house. 

“Who are you?” asked Fire. “I eat up any one who comes here.” 

“It is I, my uncle. They are going to kill me, and I come to you 
for help.” 

“All right. I will help you. Go back home and keep a careful 
watch day and night. How is it with you now?” 

“They have set four rows of ollas with water in them ready to 
boil.” 

‘*Go and get some frogs and put them in the ollas, and the water 
will not boil.” 

So he went home and got some frogs and put them in the ollas to 
keep the water from boiling. Then he climbed upon the housetop 
and watched every hour of the day as Fire had told him to. 

The grandfather said, “‘ What are you doing ? Why don’t you play 
about instead of keeping a lookout there. What are you watching 
for?” 

“‘T am looking at the hawk I see there in the air,” said the boy, and 
he went and got a wild duck and brought it in, and said the bird had 
dropped it. 

Then the Wind came blowing the dust before him. The grand- 
father told them to mind the fire and put brush around it for a wind- 
break. The low wind came first, but after him came the Storm-wind. 
He overthrew the ollas and broke them in pieces. Then came Fire, 
Mai-au, burning all it touched. : 

The boy took his mother’s sister and hid her under a basket, and 
stood on top of it himself, looking around while one by one all of his 
enemies were burned up. Then he lifted the lid to look under. His 
aunt was amazed to see that all were dead. She put her hand over 
her mouth and looked about her. ‘“ You have finished them all,” she 
said ; “you should have left some one for company.” 

“Say no more, but be thankful that you are spared to live. Dance 
now and sing that I have destroyed my enemies.” 

“T cannot dance. How can I sing ?” she bewailed. 

“When I was in trouble you were ready enough to dance and sing,” 
said the boy. 

(Song.) 

Cuy-a-ho-marr sang and made her dance to the song. 

“ Where shall we go now?” 

They walked beyond the ashes of the fire and stopped there to 
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sleep for the night. All the night they heard the spirits of all those 
dead people. They were laughing and singing and playing exactly 
as if they were alive. That is why those who come after know about 
the spirits of the dead. 

They rose up very early the next day, and the boy pretended that 
he was afraid that his uncle and all those people would destroy him. 
But in reality he knew his own power. 

(Song.) 

The boy sang, “ My uncle, perhaps this day you will kill me.” 

His uncle was really dead, but he saw his spirit and he was afraid 
of that. 

“Let us go on.” So they started towards the west. 

He came to the spot where his father and his uncle (his father’s 
brother) had been killed, and coming first to his uncle’s grave he put 
his hand into the ground, and reached down and pulled him out. He 
set him there before him, but his uncle said, “ You can do nothing for 
me. My bones are all dust and mixed with the seeds in the earth.” 

So he put him back and went to his father’s grave and pulled him 
out in the same way. But it was the same as before. “You can do 
nothing for me,” said his father. “ But what you have done the peo 
ple that come after will do. They will bring back their dead to look 
at them once more.” (In the Dance of Images.) 

The boy’s hair had grown long; and he set fire to a bunch of tall 
grass that grows on the desert, and putting his head in the fire he 
began to burn his hair off. Then seeing in his shadow that one side 
of his hair was still long, he put his head again in the fire and burned 
it off even all around. This is why they still cut the hair for the 
dead and burn it in the fire. 

(Song.) 

He tells in the song what he has done, 

Starting on again, he saw some birds (a sort of eagle-hawk, king- 
bird) sunning themselves on the top of a tree in the early morning, 
and to them he gave the name Pa-qudsch. As he went on his jour- 
ney he gave the names to everything in the world. If it had not 
been for this we would not know the names of any of the things we 
see. 

The boy and his aunt went on to where a jackrabbit lived, and, 
when he saw them coming, he ran off and then sat up. “You will 
always do like that in the time to come,’ said Cuy-a-ho-marr, and he 
gave its name to the jackrabbit. 

They went on and on; and he took a spear and scratched the 
ground with it, and where he touched it the water rose and made a 
great pond. 

His aunt was frightened and said, “How shall I get across?” 
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He blamed her for being frightened and stretched his spear across 
the water. It reached from shore to shore and she walked over on it. 

They went on and on and came toa place where there was a thick 
sort of brush, and in it was heard a strange noise like that of an ani- 
mal squeaking. He was afraid of this noise. “It seems to me that 
there is in this an awful power,” he said, and he gave no name to it ; 
but he said that in all time to come the same noise would be heard 
in this plant. 

(Song.) 

They went on and on, and he began to think of leaving his aunt 
and to question how he should contrive it. They came to a pond, 
and again he put his spear across for her to walk on; but when she 
was half-way across, he drew the spear away and she fell into the 
water. But she got out again and sat on top of the water; so he 
reached his spear again to her and drew her out. 

They went on and on and came to a dense thicket of all kinds of 
brush, and here he turned her into a bird, Kul-tisch, and she sat 
there picking the seeds, and he left her and went forward alone. 

He went on and on and came toa place where there were dead 
mesquite trees growing in the middle of some water, and a lot of white 
cranes were sitting on them. 

(Song.) 

They flew from the tree and swam in the water. 

He went on towards the home of his grandmother, and saw a lot 
of mud-heris. He could not tell whether they were people or what they 
were. 

He came to a lot of frogs that were swimming and diving down in 
the water, and when he passed on from that place he came to the 
track of a bear that led to the water, and he stood and looked at it. 

The bear knew that some one was on his track, and he said, “ If 
you pass by me, I will get you and tear you to pieces.” He was 
watching for the boy, who stood looking at him. 

“T don’t know which of us will get the best of it,” said the boy. 
But he had some tobacco in a piece of a cane, which he took from his 
ear and smoked, and blew the smoke at the bear and put him to sleep 
so that he passed on. 

The bear woke up and saw the track of the boy farther along. 
“He has got the best of me,” he said. ‘In his dream he has over- 
come me. He has more power than I.” The boy mocked him and 
went on. When he came to his grandmother’s house, he found it full 
of people of all sorts, such as are now all the animals and plants 
and everything that lives in the world. 

He got up under the beams of the house and hid himself: in. the 
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rafters. He began to weep and his tears ran down and fell like rain 
upon the heads of these people. Coyote went out to see if it were 
raining, but the sky was bright and clear and he began to bark and 
cry. 
The boy took his spear and jumped down and stood in front of the 
door and began hitting all these people with his spear. The road- 
runner was hit as he ran by and escaped, and the red may still be 
seen on his head where it was grazed by the spear. 
The mock-orange came rolling out and it was hit many times by 
the spear. You can still see the marks in white stripes upon it. 
“ Whose boy are you?” asked the grandmother. 
“Tt is I.” 
(Song.) 

He sang to tell who he was. 

“It is you, my grandson. I know you now.” 
(Song.) 

The grandmother sings. 

So they went away into the islands of the ocean, and when he 
went up into the sky, she went into the ground. 

On earth his name is Cuy-a-ho-marr. In the sky (as a meteoric fire- 
ball) it is She-weé-w. (Chaup in Mesa Grande dialect.) 


THIRD VERSION OF THE STORY OF CUY-A-HO-MARR. 
(A fragment, interesting for comparison.) 


One of the story-tellers of the Campo-Manzanita region was an old 
man who had grown a little childish, and was so afraid of the strange 
white woman, and so reluctant to tell the stories of the past, that he 
made his escape across the Mexican border. His nephew, my inter- 
preter, José Santo Lopez, commonly called Sant, remembers a part 
of the long Cuy-a-ho-marr story which the old man used to relate to 
him twenty-five years ago when he was a little boy. 

The account of the gambling game is the same as that given above, 
except that Sant remembers to explain that the people who gambled 
and were so eager to eat their enemies were coyotes, that is to say, 
they were at that time those among the First People who afterwards 
became coyotes.! 

Sant gives the following account of the conclusion of the game: 
When the game was over, and the uncle had won all the posses- 


' I use the term First People as a convenient generality borrowed from Curtin, 
though I have not heard the Dieguefios or Luisefios use this term exactly as he does. 
Their creation myths are more consistent than those which Curtin relates, as their 
First Cause created the Earth and Sky, the former bringing forth the First People 
as her children. The change into animals came in a different way, occurring at the 
time when the death of Ouiot brought death to all upon earth. 
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sions of the other side, the little boy told his uncle to make the peo- 
ple carry all those things home for him. 

The little boy had a small bag or wallet such as children have. 
They had won lots of corn, and he asked them to fill his bag so that 
he could parch and eat the corn. There was a great big granary 
basket there, and out of this they began to fill his little bag. They 
put the corn in the bag, and more and more and more; but it was 
never filled, and the big basket was quite emptied, so they had to give 
it up. 

The visit to the Fire and Winds is briefly given ; and the dramatic 
climax is nearly the same. 

The Light Wind came and blew on the water in the ollas so that 
it would not boil. 

Then the Strong Wind brought the dust. Every one ran into the 
house or took shelter in the brush, thinking that it was a sand- 
storm. The Wind broke the ollas, smashed them, and rolled them 
into the fire. Then Fire came burning the brush, burning everything 
it touched. Great balls of it fell here and there and everywhere and 
burned everything up. 

Fire had told the little boy to make himself ice and go down into 
the ground with his mother. He must save her, and all the rest of his 
enemies should be burned up. But the boy got a great big hard bas- 
ket and put his mother’s sister under it, and stood on top of it watch- 
ing the people burn. They screamed, burning. He saw his mother 
burn, but said nothing. 

After Fire had gone, he got off the basket and lifted it up. “My 
nephew,” said his aunt, “you ought not to have burned your mother 
and have saved me.’ 

“ Never mind that. That is your — luck.” 

While the Fire was burning, Coyote ran and jumped into the 
water to save himself, so that he was not burned up, but his skin was 
scorched ; and that is the reason it looks brown and scorched to this 
day. 

When the little boy pulled his uncle’s body out of the ground they 
cried and talked together. 

His uncle said, “ You ought not to have done this, as you will 
make a great deal of trouble, sorrow, and sickness in the world unless 
you are very careful, when you put me back, not to let a breath of 
wind arise from the place where I am buried.” 

The little boy tried to do as he directed. Very carefully he put the 
earth in place over him, and pressed it down with his heel; but in 
spite of all his trouble, a breath of air puffed up from the grave ; and 
this is the cause of all the sickness in the world. 

Then he came to his father’s grave and did the same thing, and 
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sat there crying. “You can’t do anything,” said his father. “All 
my bones are scattered. But you will cause sickness and trouble in 
the world by taking me out of my grave.” 

Then the little boy went back to his old grandmother, his father’s 
mother, and she went into the ground while he went up in the sky. 
In whatever direction he goes in the sky (the path of a meteoric fire. 
ball) there his grandmother is in the ground in the mountain over 
which hepasses. He makes a noise like thunder which is heard when 
he passes overhead as a big bluish ball of fire. Sant saw one once 
when he was a boy. The Indians fear him greatly. 


COMMENT BY SANT UPON THE CUY-A-HO-MARR STORY. 


The Mojave Indians have the story of Cuy-a-ho-marr, as have also 
the Maricopas of Arizona; and the Maricopa country must be the 
real home of Cuy-a-ho-marr’s grandmother, Sin-yo-hauch, for in that 
place they still point out the big heap of ashes where she made her 
fire for cooking. This is a sort of stone that looks like ashes. And 
you can see the rock which the twin brothers climbed to get the 
eagles ; and the heap of deer hides which they left when they skinned 
the deer ; and the painted flutes striped with red which they played 
upon to call the girls. All these things are now seen turned into stone 


and rocks. 
Constance Goddard Du Bots. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
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BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY. 


ARIZONA. 

TuHRouGH the energy of Mr. F. A. Golder, secretary, excellent 

progress has been made toward organization in this Territory. The 
following accessions have been reported. 


Harrison Conrard. . . . Flagstaff. Colonel James H. McClintock Phcenix. 
Mrs. J. H. McClintock “ 

J. T. Holbert . . . Fort Defiance. Mrs. Francis J. McCormack, 

U.S.Indian School... “* 

George Blount... .. Phoenix. Mrs. Holland Merryman .. “ 

Mrs. George Blount... . Dr. Mary Ne. . . 

Mrs. Eliza Brown. . ... Mrs. Mary R. Sanderson, U. S. 

Mrs. Shirley Christy. . . Indian School . ... 

Professor Clarke, Experiment Miss Katherine Speirs, U. S. 

H.A. Diehl. « Professor Stillwell . ... 
C.W. Goodman .... “ 

Dwight B. Heard. . .. . W.G.DeVore ..... Tempe. 
Mrs. D. B. Heard a F.A.Golder ..... "Bin 
Miss Martha King eo 

Mrs.M.W. Lorraine ... “ Dr. Kendrick C. Babcock . Tucson. 


The President of the Branch is Colonel J. H. McClintock. Meet- 
ings will be held in the fall. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The seventh meeting of the California Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society was held in South Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley, on Tuesday, March 20, 1906, at 8 p. mM. Mr. Charles 
Keeler presided. The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. The following were elected to membership in the Soci- 
ety: Dr. E. K. Putnam, Stanford University, and the Department 
of Education of Ontario, represented by the Honorabie David Boyle, 
Toronto. Professor Vernon L. Kellogg of Stanford University gave 
an address, illustrated with lantern slides, entitled “In Samoa.” 


The eighth meeting of the California Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society was held at Cloyne Court, Berkeley, Tuesday, 
April 17, 1906, at 8 p. m. Mr. Charles Keeler presided. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. Dr. J. W. 
Hudson, having been approved by the Council, was elected to mem- 
bership in the Society. On motion, Charles Keeler, A. H. Allen, 
and P. E. Goddard, previously appointed by the Berkeley Folk-Lore 
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Club as a committee to report on the feasibility of making a special 
study of the folk-lore of Berkeley and vicinity, were elected to repre- 
sent the California Branch and to secure the codperation of the two 
societies in the undertaking. A report reviewing the work of the 
Society during the first year of its activity, which closed with this 
meeting, was read by the secretary. Dr. H. du R. Phelan, Cap- 
tain U. S. Volunteers, gave the address of the evening on “The 
Peoples of the Philippine Islands,” based on a sojourn of several 
years in different parts of the archipelago and illustrated with nu- 
merous ethnological specimens. At its conclusion Dr. Phelan’s 
talk was discussed by the members. The acting president there- 
upon announced the conclusion of the first year of the Society's 
existence and the meeting was adjourned. Forty-five persons at- 
tended the meeting. 
A. L. Kroeber, Secretary. 


The fourth regular meeting of the Berkeley Folk-Lore Club dur- 
ing 1905-06 was held in the Faculty Club of the University of Cal- 
ifornia on Tuesday evening, April 3. President A. F. Lange pre- 
sided. On motion a committee consisting of Charles Keeler, A. H. 
Allen, and P. E. Goddard was appointed to report on the feasibility 
of a special investigation of the folk-lore of Berkeley. Dr. P. E. 
Goddard then presented a paper entitled “Some Examples of To- 
lowa Tales,”’ which was discussed at length. 

A. L. Kroeber, Secretary. 


The appalling disaster which has overtaken the city of San Fran- 
cisco, and the consequent temporary diversion of all forces to meet 
material needs, will of course interfere with scientific work in this 
State ; but the admirable courage and energy which the occasion 
has developed give ground for the belief that such interruption will 
be of no long duration. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. Meetings of this Branch during the remainder of the sea- 
son have taken place as follows :— 

Wednesday, February 13. By invitation of the Misses Pope, the 
meeting was held at 163 Newbury St. Mrs. A. M. Mosher spoke on 
“The Folk-Lore of Brittany,” giving the results of studies made 
during a long residence among the Bretons. Mr. Anatole Le Braz, 
of the University of Rennes, and in the present year Hyde Lecturer 
before the Cercle Frangais, was a guest of the evening. M. Le Braz 
spoke appreciatively of American interest in the literature of his 
province, and made an appeal for subscriptions toward a memorial 
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statue to F. M. Luzel, the recorder of Breton folk-lore, an object 
which Bretons have very much at heart. The remarks of the 
speaker were received with warm interest, and many present sub- 
scribed toward this monument. 

Friday, March 22. By invitation of Mrs. John Wales, the meet- 
ing was held at 589 Beacon St. The speaker was Dr. Percy A. 
Hutchison, who gave an interesting paper on “ Sailors’ Chanties.”” 
Musical illustrations were rendered by Mr. Karl Tinsley Waugh, 
who afterwards presented some Hindu folk-songs. The secretary 
reported that the sum of $110 had been received toward the pro- 
posed Luzel memorial. The meeting adopted a resolution of sym- 
pathy with M. Le Braz, whose stay in America has been cut short 
by family affliction. A letter was addressed to Professor Putnam, 
president of the Branch, in recognition of the fiftieth anniversary 
of his connection with Harvard University. 

Tuesday, April 26. The Annual Meeting was held at 870 Beacon 
St., by invitation of Mrs. Alexander Martin. The report of the 
treasurer showed a balance of $46.39. The secretary reported a 
prosperous year, with a slight gain in membership. Election of 
officers resulted as follows : — 

President, Professor F. W. Putnam. Vice-Presidents, Professor 
William C. Farabee, Mr. William Wells Newell. Zvreasurer, Mr. 
Eliot W. Remick. Secretary, Helen Leah Reed. Council, Mrs. 
Otto B. Cole, Miss L. Marie Everett, Mrs. Alexander Martin, Mr. 
Alfred N. Tozzer. ~ 
. The speaker of the evening, Dr. Albert Ernest Jenks, lately head 
of the Department of Ethnology of the Philippine Islands, treated 
of the “ Peopling of the Philippines,” describing the manner of life, 
customs, and characteristics of the various peoples inhabiting the 


islands. 
Helen Leah Reed, Secretary. - 


Cambridge. The meetings of this Branch during the season have 
been as follows : — 

November 15, 1905. The meeting was held at the house of Miss 
Hopkinson, 22 Craigie Street. Professor C. H. Toy of Harvard Uni- 
versity spoke on “ Solomon and the Queen of Sheba.” 

December 20, 1905. The meeting took place at the house of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. A. E. Kennelly, Kennedy Ave. Mr. Vilhjalmur Ste- 
fansson, formerly of Iceland, spoke on “ Icelandic Beast-Tales.” 

Fanuary 24, 1906. The meeting was held at the house of Profes- 
sor and Mrs. B. L. Robinson, 3 Clement Circle. The evening was 
devoted to the “ Folk-Lore and Folk-Songs of Brittany.” A number 
of the songs were sung. 
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February 21, 1906. The meeting was held at the house of Profes- 
sor and Mrs. W. R. Spalding, 5 Berkeley Place. Dr. P. A. Hutchi- 
son spoke on “ Sailors’ Chanties in Relation to the Popular Ballad.” 
(The paper has been printed in the January-March number of this 
Journal.) 

March 29, 1906. The Branch met at the house of Mr. and Mrs, 
Winthrop S. Scudder, 4 Willard St. Dr. W. C. Farabee spoke on 
“The Snake Ceremony of the Hopi Indians,” illustrating his re- 
marks by a large series of lantern slides. 

April 26, 1906. The Branch met at the house of Professor and 
Mrs. W. F. Harris, 8 Mercer Circle. Professor Harris spoke on 
“Some Ancient Rip Van Winkles,” with especial reference to ancient 


Greek legends. 
Roland B. Dixon, Secretary. 


MISSOURI, 


Professor H. M. Belden of the State University, Columbia, Sec- 
retary for Missouri, has received decided encouragement in his pro- 
ject for the formation of a State Branch, and it is probable that steps 
in that direction will be taken in the fall. 


NEW YORK. 


Buffalo. In connection with steps toward the formation of a local 
Branch in this city, Professor T. F. Crane of Cornell University 
delivered on May 18 an address concerning “The Methods and 
Fields of Folk-Lore Study.” The speaker noticed the different 
theories entertained concerning the origin and development of folk- 
tales, alluded to the material existing in America especially among 
Indians and Negroes, and urged his audience to assist in the preser- 
vation of a proper record. After the address, many of the audience 
signified their intention of uniting with the proposed Branch. The 
initiation of this movement is especially due to Miss Josephine 
Lewis and Mr. Henry Howland. Organization may be effected in 
the fall. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati, The proceedings of this organization during the year 
1905-06 have been as follows : — 

October 10, 1905. “The Man in the Moon,” Dr. C. D. Crank ; 
“‘ Navajo Indian Folk-Lore,’”’ Mr. Harry Ellard. 

November 14. “The Medicine Man,” Dr. A. G. Drury; “The 
Mongangas in America,” Mrs. Mary Patton Hudson. 

December 12. “ The Separable Soul,” Dr. J. D. Buck. 

Fanuary 9, 1906. Open Meeting. “Some Superstitions of the 
Law,” Hon. Gustav R. Werner. 
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February 13. “The Sun Myth,” Mrs. Anne K. Benedict. 

March 13. “ Lullaby Folk-Lore,” Mrs, William Holden. 

April 10. “Myths, Legends, and Folk-Lore of the Northeastern 
American Indians,” Mr. E. R. Pierce. 

May 8. “ ¥Folk-Lore of the Moon,” Mrs. Eugene Swope. 

Officers for the year 1905-06 are as follows :— 

President, Mr. Robert Ralston Jones. First Vice-President, Dr. 
A. G. Drury. Second Vice-President, Mrs. Emma Smith Miller. 
Secretary, Mr. Harry Ellard. Tveasurer, Mr. Charles C. Cooper. 
Advisory Committee, Professor F. M. Youmans, Mr. Albert D. Mc- 
Leod, Miss Alice A, Folger, Mrs. J. T. Cleveland. 


Harry Ellard, Secretary. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“Prrons” AND CANADIAN SuBSTITUTES FOR Money. The investiga- 
tion of the origin and use of the substitute for coin or money of the state 
is always full of interest. In his work on the Saguenay, M. A. Buies has 
given us an account of the “ pitons ” issued by Messrs. Price Brothers, the. 
lumberers, and named after Peter McLeod, a Scotch métis, who for many 
years was a prominent figure in the Saguenay district. Buies’s account is 
as follows : — 

“ From him come the fifons, a sort of bond that the Price firm still con- 
tinue to issue for sums varying from five cents to several dollars, and that 
take the place of money. These notes represent what the Price firm owe to 
its men, but they are not negotiable in money ; they are valid for goods (mar. 
chandises) only, and that too in the Saguenay district. Thus, if any employee 
has done a day's labor worth 60 cents, he is given a fiton for 60 cents, by 
means of which he can obtain provisions or merchandise in the stores at 
Chicoutimi, but especially at those of the Messrs. Price. These notes are 
printed, and they are called fifons from the baptismal name of McLeod 
which was Peter. From Feter to Piton is but a step ; the transition is easy. 
It is not giving names that embarrasses the French-Canadian.” Accompa- 
nying the account just given is a facsimile of one of these fztons for ten 
cents, bearing the date of May 1, 1878; and on it are printed several times 
the words “not for circulation,”’ the language used being French. 

It would be interesting could we trace the use of these “ pitons ” since 
their first appearance, and study the effect which they have had upon the 
relations of employer and employee as well as the influence they may have 
exerted upon trade. It is to be hoped that some one whose leisure moments 
are spent in the region of the Saguenay will devote time to the considera 
tion of this not unimportant question. 

While on the subject of substitutes for money, it might be well to refer to 
the remarks of Talbot upon the system of barter which existed in Upper 
Canada during the éarly years of the present century. He says:* “ For 
wantof current coin in Canada, asystem of barter exists ; and, from the 
manner in which this is conducted, it is evidently destructive of those 
honourable feelings which should govern the intercourse of mankind. The 
merchant who exchanges his goods for produce has no fixed price for them, 
but regulates it by the estimation in which he holds the goods offered in 
exchange. If wheat or any other grain that is then im demand at Mon- 
treal, be offered to him, his goods will probably be obtained on tolerably 
fair terms ; we will say, for example, coarse linen at 3s. 9¢. a yard. The 
farmer who deals in this manner goes home satisfied, not knowing any- 
thing about Montreal, or the value of grain in that market. The next week, 
perhaps, a neighbour of this very farmer offers to the same merchant wheat 


1 Le Saguenay et la Vallée du Lac St.-Fean. Quebec, 1880, pp. 110, 111. 
2 C. A. Talbot, Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas, etc. London, 1824, 
vol. ii, pp. 72, 73. 
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of equal quality in exchange for linen of similar fabric to that obtained by 
his neighbour. In the interim, the merchant has probably received advices 
from his commercial correspondents, that wheat is not likely to be a good 
article of exportation that year. The price of linen is therefore imme- 
diately raised to 5s. per yard, while the wheat has on this account fallen 
at least a shilling per bushel. In vain does the farmer remonstrate and 
refer to the better fortune of his neighbour: some plausible excuse is 
always at hand; and the man who has not, perhaps, a shirt to his back, is 
compelled to buy the linen at a price 75 per cent above that given by his 
neighbour.” Talbot goes on to say that the feeling of distrust caused by 
this method of businessis general, and “ every inhabitant — from a child of 
seven or eight years old, who exchanges fish-hooks and whip-tops with his 
playfellows, to the most hoary-headed veteran in speculation and decep- 
tion —is alike under its influence. 

The same author remarks that it was impossible to “ borrow ” anything, 
for everything was “hired.” To quote his words: “ A plough, a wagon, 
and a sleigh, are each hired at two shillings sixpence per diem ; and every 
other article from a harrow’s tooth down to a cambric needle, at a propor- 
tionate price.” ' Howison,? in his “ Sketches of Canada” (1821), also 
reports adversely upon the system of barter in Upper Canada. 


FRENCH UNIVERSITY THESES ON FoLK-LoreE Susjects. From A. Maire’s 
Répertoire alphabétique des Theses de doctorat 2s lettres des Universités fran- 
faises, 1810-1900 (Paris, 1900) are extracted the following titles relating to 
folk-lore, etc. : — 

1. Albert, A. M.: Le culte de Castor et Pollux en Italie. (Paris, 1883. 
Pp. vii, 172.) 
2. Allégre,G. F.: Etude sur la déesse grecque Tyche. (Paris, 1890. Pp. 
243-) 
3- Andler, C. P. T.: Quid ad fabulas heroicas germanorum Hiberni con- 
tulerint. (Tours, 1887. Pp. 120.) ‘ 
4. Barry, C. E. A. E.: Sur les vicisitudes et les transformations du cycle 
populaire de Robin Hood. (Paris, 1832. Pp. 102.) 
5- Beder, C. M. J.: Les fabliaux, études de littérature populaire et d’his- 
toire du moyen Age. (Paris, 1893. Pp. xxvii, 485.) 
6. Beurlier, L. E.: Essai sur le culte rendu aux empereurs romains. 
(Paris, 1890. Pp. 357.) 
. De divinis honoribus quos acceperunt Alexander et successore 
ejus. (Paris, 1890. Pp. 146.) 
8. Collignon, L. M. : Essai sur les monuments grecs et romains relatifs au 
mythe de Psyché. (Paris, 1877. Pp. 82.) 
g- Constans, L. E.: La légende d’CEdipe. (Paris, 1881. Pp. x, 340, xcl.) 
10. Cratiunesco, J.: Le peuple Roumain d’aprés ses chants nationaux. Essai 
de littérature et de morale. (Paris, 1874. Pp. viii, 328.) 
11. Darmesteter, J.: Ormazd et Ahriman, leur origine et leur histoire. (Paris, 
1876. Pp. 360.) 


1 Cited in Talbot, of. cit., p. 70. ? Op. cit., p. 70. 
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12. 
13- 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 


32. 


33- 


Decharme, G. P.: Les muses. Etude de mythologie grecque. (Paris, 
1869. Pp. vii, 108.) 

Delaporte, P. V.: Du merveilleux dans la littérature francaise sous la 
régne de Louis XIV. (Paris, 1891. Pp. 424.) 

Falignan, E.: Histoire de la légende de Faust. (Paris, 1887. Pp. x, 
xxxii, 474-) 

Fécamp, A. J. E.: La potme de Gudrun, ses origines, sa formation et 
son histoire. (Paris, 1892. Pp. xxxvii, 288.) 

Font, A.: Essai sur Favart et les origines de la comédie mélée de chant. 
(Toulouse, 1894. Pp. 355.) 

Foucart, G.: Histoire de l’ordre lotiforme. Etude d’archéologie égyp- 
tienne. (Paris, 1897. Pp. viii, 291.) 

Foucart, P. F.: Des associations religieuses chez les Grecs. (Paris, 
1873. Pp. xv, 243.) 

Gamber, S.: Le livre de la “Genése” dans la poésie latine au V°* 
sitcle. (Paris,1899. Pp. xvi, 263.) 

Guérinot, A. A.: Recherches sur l’origine de l’idée de Dieu, d’aprés le 
Rig-Véda. (Paris, 1900. Pp. 356.) 

Langlois, E. M. L.: Origines et sources du Roman de la Rose. (Paris, 
1890. Pp. viii, 203.) 

Le Breton, A. V.: De animalibus apud Vergilium. (Paris, 1895. 
Pp. 112.) 

Lichtenberger, H.: Le poéme,et la légende des Nibelungen. (Paris, 
1891. Pp. 442.) 

Martha, J. J.: Les sacerdoces Athéniens. (Paris, 1881. Pp. vii, 184.) 
Martin, A. A.: Les caveliers Athéniens. (Paris, 1886. Pp. xii, 588.) 
Paris, P. M. J.: Quatenus feminze res publicas in Asia Minore, Ro- 
manis imperantibus, attigerint. (Paris, 1891. Pp. 142.) 

Payot, J. A.: De la croyance. (Paris, 1895. Pp. 250.) 

Récejac, E. J.: Essai sur les fondements de la connaissance mystique. 
(Paris, 1896. Pp. 306.) 

Renel, C. U.: L’évolution d’un mythe. — Agcvins et Dioscures. (Paris, 
1896. Pp. 300.) 

Revvon, M.: De arte florale apud Japonenses. (Paris, 1896. Pp. 148.) 
Richard, G. M. A. F.: Essai sur l’origine de l’idée de droit. (Paris, 
1892. Pp. xxiii, 263.) 

Ridder, A. H. P. de: De l’idée de la mort en Gréce & 1|’époque clas- 
sique. (Paris, 1896. Pp. viii, 204.) 

Soruiau, M. A.: De la convention dans la tragédie classique et dans le 
drame romantique. (Paris, 1885. Pp. xi, 294.) 


34- Sudre, L. M. P. T.: Les sources du roman de Renart. (Paris, 1892. 


Pp. viii, 356.) 


35. Toutain, J. F.: De Saturni dei in Africa romana cultu. (Paris, 1894. 


Pp. 142.) 


The following index of subjects will make the above list more useful : — 
Agvins, 29; Africa, 35 ; Ahriman, 11; Alexander, 7 ; Animals, 22 ; Asia 
Minor, 26 ; Belief, 28 ; Castor and Pollux, 1 ; Cavaliers, 25 ; Comedy, 16; 
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Convention, 33 ; Death, 32 ; Dioscuri, 29; Egypt, 17 ; England, 4; Fabliaux, 
5; Faust, 14; Floral art, 30 ; Folk-songs, 10 ; France, 13 ; Genesis, 19 ; Ger- 
many, 3, 23 ; God, 20 ; Greece, 2, 7, 8,9, 12, 18, 24, 32 ; Gudrun, rs ; India, 
20, 28; Ireland, 3; Italy, 1, 6; Japan, 30; Law, 31; Lotus, 19; Marvel- 
lous, 13; Middle Ages, 5; Muses, 12; Mysticism, 28 ; Nibelungen, 23; 
(Edipus, 9 ; Ormuzd, 11 ; Persia, 11; Priests, 24; Psyche, 8; Religion, 18 ; 
Rig-Veda, 20 ; Robin Hood, 4 ; Roman, 6, 8 ; Roman emperors, 6; Roman 
de la Rose, 21 ; Roman de Renart, 34 ; Roumania, 10; Sagas, 3; Saturn, 
35; Societies, 18; Tyche, 2; Vergil, 22 ; Women, 26. 


A. F.C. 


“INDIAN Proverbs.” — Under the title of “ The Vanishing Frontier ” the 
following editorial appeared in the Evening Edition of the “ Boston Her- 
ald” for March 12, 1906: — 

Just as the Senate was amending the joint statehood bill so as to admit 
Oklahoma and the Indian Territory under the first name and to cut out the 
Arizona-New Mexico section altogether, there came to hand a handsomely 
printed and illustrated monthly of 100 pages, Strum’s Statehood Magazine, 
published at Tulsa, Indian Territory. It is devoted to the two territories now 
on the way to admission to the Union, and has many interesting articles and 
pictures describing and illustrating the life and the industries of that region, 
In looking through so creditable a publication one can well believe that 
“the frontier is vanishing.” 

Among the contents there is a collection of Indian proverbs, which show 
that the definition of those pregnant sayings as being ‘“‘ the wisdom of many 
and the wit of one”’ applies to the apotheosis of the “ untutored Indian ” as 
well as to the proverbs of the cultivated whites. Some of them are: 

The coward shoots with shut eyes. 

No Indian ever sold his daughter for a name. 

Before the paleface came there was no poison in the Indian’s corn. 

There is no cure for the firewater’s burn. 

Small things talk loud to the Indian’s eye. 

When a fox walks lame, old rabbit jumps. 

The paleface’s arm is no longer than his word. 

A squaw’s tongue runs faster than the wind’s legs. 

There is nothing so eloquent as a rattlesnake’s tail. 

If the Indian would lie like the paleface, he would rule the earth. 

The Indian scalps his enemy ; the paleface skins his friends. 

The Indian takes his dog to heaven ; the paleface sends his brother to 
hell. 

There will be hungry palefaces so long as there is any Indian land to 
swallow. — 

When a man prays one day and steals six, the Great Spirit thunders and 
the evil one laughs. 

A starving man will eat with the wolf. 

There are three things it takes a strong man to hold — a young warrior, a 
wild horse, and a handsome squaw. 
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If some of these hit the “ paleface”’ rather hard, remember our “ century 
of injustice” to the red man. A people that can coin such proverbs may 
surely aspire to citizenship in the land that was once theirs. Since President 
Roosevelt has appointed an Indian youth to West Point, perhaps we may 
yet see a descendant of the aborigines in Congress. 


Love PowpDERs AND BREASTPLATES. — The following, extracted from the 
newspapers of June 4, 1906, deserves record here : — 

BALTIMORE, June 4. — Nearly two hundred witnesses, representing thirty- 
seven States, appeared in the United States District Court last week to 
testify for the government at the trial of “ Dr.’ Theodore White, charged 
with using the mails to defraud. There were present also seventeen pretty 
typewriters, who were kept busy by “Dr.” White in conducting the cor- 
respondence incident to the immense business he had established concoct- 
ing love powders, manufacturing magic breastplates, and dispensing diplomas 
conferring the degree of Ph. D. on the graduates, who had established their 
title to that degree by paying for “ Dr.” White’s book, “ Blessing for All 
Mankind.” 

The tables in the court-room were covered with exhibits, a panful of the 
love powder and some specimens of the breastplates being displayed there. 

Assistant District Attorney Soper made the opening statement to the 
jury. He said that “ Dr.” White’s spiritualistic and hypnotic mail order 
business had attained such proportions that his postage bill amounted to 
$1000 a month, and that he had been obliged to purchase a horse and 
wagon to take his mail from the post-office. 

Mr. Soper said that “Dr.” White had made a fortune during the three 
years he spent in the business. “You may get some idea of the magnitude 
of it,” said Mr. Soper, “when I tell you that in one month twenty-four 
hundred people, from Maine to California, each sent this man a dollar and 
a lock of hair in order to obtain a ‘life reading.’ And every reading was 
identical. The same reading was sent to every person who sent a dollar, 
and a husband and his wife, both of whom sent to ‘ Dr.’ White for read- 
ings, were very much disgusted when they each received the same reading.” 

Among the spiritualistic “stunts” described in one of the pamphlets 
read by Mr. Soper was the following : — 

“ Place an egg before the fire and watch it without moving or uttering a 
sound until nightfall. Then the egg will sweat blood, and when the spooky 
words ‘abra cadabra’ are uttered, a tempest will rise, and all the evil spirits 
which were ever heard of since the world began will appear.” 

The “ Adam and Eve” charm was the one used to create love. Adam 
and Eve were represented by roots — Adam was one root, and Eve was the 
other. Mr. Soper read the directions for their use to the jury. The roots 
should be placed in running water, he said, and the words “ Whom God 
hath joined together let no man put asunder” should be recited over them. 

Mr. Soper also described the “ ancient Egyptian breastplate,” containing 
the powders and prayers, and charged with “ magic solar fluid.” 

Post-office inspectors and deputy marshals described the raid on the 
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establishment, and then Miss Rose Harnan, who testified that she was the 
head of the corps of typewriters, after the “doctor’s” wife had separated 
from him, told how the establishment was conducted. Incidentally, she 
said, she signed the diplomas conferring the Ph. D. degree as vice-president 
of the college, although she admitted that she had not the slightest idea 
what Ph. D. meant, and did not know what the graduates had done to 
become entitled to it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


Tuer Soncs or AN Ecyptian Peasant collected and translated into German 
by HetricH SCHAEFER. English edition by Frances HART BREASTED. 
Leipsig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1904. Pp. xxiv, 148. 

This little book contains Arabic texts (in Roman transcription) with Eng- 
lish translations (and explanatory notes) of 134 brief songs of the peasants 
4 of Upper Egypt. They were written down by the author in the winter of 
1900-1901 during the excavation of the Berlin Museum at the sun-temple 
of the old king Ne-user-Ré at Abusir, but do not hail from the natives of 
that place but from inhabitants of Saqqfra, the chief contributor being one 

Mahmid Mohammed el-'Itr, an old watchman or rafir, who proved to be a 
| very good subject. The songs, which strike very diverse notes, are such as 
the people really sing. The melodies are limited to afew tones. In the love- 
songs occurs “‘a certain freshness and vividness,” and we learn that “ the 
most outspoken of these are sung by old women, who are paid to entertain 
the guests at family celebrations,” — in a village there are three or four of 
these women. The vogue of some of the songs in this collection extended to 

Cairo, and “even to the sea between Egypt and Palestine.” As the trans- 

lator notes, in various places, our own folk-songs and child-lyrics are re- 

called. Thus, ¢ g. (p. 16) the Egyptian rhyme, — 


The baby gazelle, my children, 
Goes behind its mother to the pasture; 
It goes to the pasture without any shoes, 
With little feet bare. 

reminds us of 


Shoe the old horse and shoe the old mare, 
But let the little filly go bare, go bare ! 


Quite characteristic is the following : — 
O Lord, let it rain, 
Wet my little dress! 
So that corn will be cheaper, 
And I can fill my belly ! 

In these songs and in popular speech Joseph is frequently mentioned as an 
ideal of beauty, and a certain red cosmetic is known as “ Joseph’s beauty.” 
A favorite ‘‘ round number ” is ‘Aree. As an equivalent for “‘ good, excellent,” 
hindi, i. e. “ (East) Indian” often occurs; also “ Chinese.” The escutcheon 
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on the back of European coins is called by the peasants a “ window” — 
an English sovereign is “father of the window.” A curious Egyptian idea 
(p. 106) is the comparison of the sweetheart’s heels with the tenderness of 
a cucumber. 


A. F.C. 


Das KIND AUF DER ANTIKEN BUHNE von Hans Devrient. Abhandlung 
zu dem Jahresberichte des Wilhelm-Ernst-Gymnasiums. Weimar: Druck 
der Hof-Buchdruckerei, 1904. Pp. 20. 

Discusses the question of the child-réle in ancient Greek drama, — Rome 
and India are to be considered later elsewhere, — a topic already treated 
by Haym in his De puerorum in re sceanica Gracorum partibus (Halle, 1897. 
Inaug. Diss.). In so far as Greek tragedy is concerned, child-parts, played 
and spoken by boys, did not exist, nor in the comedies of Aristophanes does 
any real child actor appear. The Attic stage had in fact no child-réles as 
such, — all the appearances of children are less than this. But in the folk- 
mimus, which was not so artificial as the literary drama, child-parts may 
have existed, and here lie the beginnings of the modern “child on the 
stage.” 
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